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PREFACE 


''^H£ doctTine of psycho-analysis has had within 
the last ten years a truly meteoric rise in popular 
favour. It has exercised a growing influence over 
contemporary literature, science, and art. It has in 
fact been for some time the popular craze of the day. 
By this many fools have been de^Iy impressed and 
many pedants shocked and put off. The present writer 
belongs evidently to the first category, for he was for 
a time unduly influenced by the theories of Freud and 
Rivers, Jung, and Jones. But pedantry will remain 
the master passion in the student, and subsequent 
reflection soon chilled the initial enthusiasms. 

This process with all its ramifications can be 
followed by the careful reader in this little volume. 
I do not want, however, to raise expectations of a 
dramatic voUe-faee, I have never been in any sense 
a follower of psycho-anal3rtic practice, or an adherent 
of p^cho-analytic theory ; and now, while impatient 
of the exorbitant claims of psycho-anal3rsis, of its 
chaotic arguments and tangled terminology, I must 
yet acknowledge a deep sense of indebtedness to it 
for stimulatiou as wdl as for valuable instruction in 
some aspects of human i»ychology. 
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Psycho-analysis has plunged us into the midst of 
a dynamic theory of the mind, it has given to the study 
of mental processes a concrete turn, it has led us to 
concentrate on child psychology and the history of 
the individual. Last but not least, it has forced 
upon us the consideration of the unofficial and 
unacknowledged sides of human life. 

The open treatment of sex and of various shameful 
meanesses and vanities in man — the very things for 
which psycho-analysis is most hated and reviled — 
is in my opinion of the greatest value to science, and 
should endear psycho-analysis, above all to the 
student of man ; that is, if he wants to study his 
subject without irrelevant trappings and even without 
the fig leaf. As a pupil and follower of Havelock Ellis, 
1 for one shall not accuse Freud of “ pan-sexuahsm " 
— however profoundly I disagree with his treatment 
of the sex impulse. Nor shall I accept his views under 
protest, righteously washing my hands of the dirt 
with which they are covm-ed. Man is an animal, and, 
as such, at times unclean, and the honest anthro- 
pologist has to face this fact. The student’s grievance 
against psycho-analysis is not that it has treated sex 
openly and with due emphasis, but that it has 
treated it incorrectly. 

As to the chequered history of the present volume, 
the first two parts were written much earlier than 
the rest. Many ideas laid down there were formed 
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while I was engaged in studying the life of Mdanesian 
communities on a coral arcbipdago. The instruc- 
tions sent to me by my friend Professor C. G. Seligman, 
and some literature with which he kindly supplied 
me, stimulated me to reflect on the manner in which 
the Oedipus complex and other manifestations of 
the " unconscious ” mi^t appear in a community 
founded on mother-right. The actual observations 
on the matrilineal complex among Melanesians are 
to my knowledge the first application of psycho- 
analytic theory to the study of savage life, and as 
such may be of some interest to the student of man, 
of his mind and of his culture. My conclusions are 
couched in a terminology more p^cho-analytic than 
1 should like to use now. Even so I do not go much 
beyond such words as " complex ” and “ repression ", 
using both in a perfectly definite and empirical sense. 

As my reading advanced, I found myself less 
and less inclined to accept in a wholesale manner the 
conclusions of Freud, still less those of every brand and 
sub-brand of psycho-analysis. As an anthropologist 
I feel more especially that ambitious theories with 
regard to savages, hypotheses of the origin of human 
institutions and accounts of the history of culture, 
should be based on a sound knowledge of primitive 
life, as well as of the unconscious or conscious aspects 
of the human mind. After all neither group-marriage 
nor totemism, neither avoidance of mother-in-law 
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aor magic happen in the " unconscious " ; they are all 
solid sociological and cultural facts, and to deal with 
them theoretically requires a type of experience which 
cannot be acquired in the consulting room. That my 
misgivings are justified I have been able to convince 
m}rsdf by a careful scrutiny of Freud's Totem and 
Taboo, of his Group-Psychology and the Analysis of 
the Ego, of Australian Totemism by Rfiheim and of 
the anthropological works of Reik, Rank, and Jones. 
My conclusions the reader will find substantiated in 
the third part of the present book. 

In the last part of the book I have tried to set forth 
my positive views on the origins of culture. I have 
there given an outline of the changes which the animal 
nature of the human species must have undergone 
under the anomalous conditions imposed upon it by 
culture. More especially have 1 attempted to show 
that repressions of sexual instinct and some sort of 
" complex " must have arisen as a mental by-product 
of the creation of culture. 

The last part of the book, on Instinct and Culture, 
is in my opinion the most important and at the same 
time the most debatable. From the anthropological 
point of view at least, it is a pioneering piece of work ; 
an attempt at an exploration of the “ no-specialist’s- 
land ” between the science of man and that of the 
animal. No doubt most of my arguments will have 
to be recast, but I believe that they raise important 



issaes which will sooner or later have to be considered 
by the biologist and animal psychologist, as well as 
by the student of culture. 

As regards information from animal psychology and 
biology I have had to rely on general reading. I have 
used mainly the works of Darwin and Havelock Ellis ; 
Professors Lloyd Morgan, Herrick, and Thorndike; 
of Dr. Heape, Dr. Kdhler and Mr. Pyecroft, and such 
information as can be found in the sociological books 
of Westermarck, Hobhouse, Espinas and others. 
I have not given detailed references in the text and 
I wish here to express my indebtedness to these 
works ; most of all to those of Professor Lloyd Morgan, 
whose conception of instinct seems to me the most 
adequate and whose observations I have found most 
useful. I discovered too late that there is some 
discrepancy between my use of the terms instinct and 
hahit and that of Professor Lloyd Morgan, and in our 
respective conceptions of plasticity of instincts. I do 
not think that this implies any serious divergence 
of opinion. I believe also that culture introduces 
a new dimension in the plasticity of instincts and 
that here the animal p^chologist can profit from 
becoming acquainted with the anthropologist’s con- 
tributions to the problem. 

I have received in the preparation of this book much 
stimulation and help in tallong the matter over with 
my friends Mrs. Brenda Z. Seligman of Oxford; 
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Dr. R. H. Lowie and Professor Kroeber of California 
University ; Mr. Firth of New 2;ealand ; Dr. W. A. 
White of Washington, and Dr. H. S. Sullivan of 
Baltimore ; Professor Herrick of Chicago University, 
and Dr. Ginsberg of the London School of Economics ; 
Dr. G. V. Hanulton and Dr. S. E Jellifie of New York ; 
Dr. E. Miller of Hariey Street ; Mr. and Mrs. Jaime 
de Angulo of Berkeley, California, and Mr. C. K. 
Ogden of Cambridge; Professor RadcliSe-Brown of 
Cape Town and Sydnq^, and Bfr. Lawrence K. Frank 
of New York City. The field-work on which the book 
is based has been made possible by the munificence 
of Mr. Robert Mond. 

My friend Mr. Paul Khuner of Vienna, to whom 
this book is dedicated, has helped me greatly by his 
competent criticism which cleared my ideas on the 
present subject as on many others. 

DbPAKTKEMT of AirTHKOPOI.OGY, 

Loitdon School of EcoMoincs, 

UtUVSHSITY OF ImKDOH. 

FOruary, 1927 


B. M. 
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“ After ignoring impulaes for a lot^ time in behalf 
of sensaUons. modem psychology now tends to siart 
out with an inventory and description of instinctive 
activities. This is an undoubted improvement. But 
when it tries to explain complicated events in personal 
and social life by direct reference to these nature powers 
the explanation becomes hasy and forced . . . 

” We need to know about the social conditions which 
have educated origitud activities into deftnife and 
significant dispositions before we can discuss the 
psychological elettterU in society. This is the true 
meaning of social p^chology . . . Native human 
nature supplies the raw materials but custom furnishes 
the machinery and the desi^ss . . . Man is a creature 
of habit, not of reason nor yet of irestinct. 

" The treatment of sex by psycho-arudysts is most 
instructive, for it flagrantly exhibits both the consequences 
of artificial simplification and the traresfornsation of 
social results into psychic causes. Writers, usually 
male, hold forth on the psychology of woman as if they 
were dealireg with a Platonic universal entity . . . They 
treat phenomena, which are peculiarly symptoms of the 
civilisation of the West at the present time, as if they 
were the necessary efforts of fixed native impulses of 
human nature." 

JOHN DEWEY, in Human Nature and Conduct 
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THE FORMATION OF A COMPLEX 
I 

THE PROBLEM 

pSYCHO-ANALYSIS was bom from medical 
practice, and its theories are mainly psycholt^cal, 
but it stands in dose rdation to two other branches 
of learning — ^biology and the science of society. 
It is perhaps one of its chief merits that it forges 
another Unit between these three divisions of the science 
of man. The psychological views of Freud — ^his 
theories of conlBlict, repression, the unconsdous, the 
formation of complexes — ^form the best elaborated part 
of psychO'anal3r5is. and they cover its proper fidd. 
The biological doctrine — ^the treatment of sexuality and 
of its relation to other instincts, the concept of the 
* libido ' and its various transformations — ^is a part of 
thetheoiy which is much less finished, less free from 
contradictions and lacunae, and which receives more 
criticism, partly spurious and partly justified. The 
sodological aspect, which most interests us here, will 
deserve more attention. Curiously enough, though 
sodology and anthropology have contributed most 
1 » 
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evidence in favour of psycho-analysis, and thou^ the 
doctrine of the Oedipus complex has obviously a 
sociological aspect, this aspect has received the least 
attention. 

Ps3^o-analytic doctrine is essentially a theory of 
the influence of family life on the human mind. We 
are shown how the passions, stresses and conflicts 
of the child in relation to its father, mother, 
brother and sister result in the formation of certain 
permanent mental attitudes or sentiments towards 
them, sentiments which, partly living in memory, 
partly embedded in the unconscious, influence the 
later life of the individual in his relations to 
society. I am using the word setUtmetU in the technical 
sense given to it by Mr. A. F. Shand, with all the 
important implications which it has received in 
his theory of emotions and instincts. 

The sociological nature of this doctrine is obvious — 
the whole Freudian drama is played out within a 
definite type of social organization, in the narrow circle 
of the fandly, composed of father, mother, and 
children. Thus the famify complex, the most impor- 
tant psychological fact according to Freud, is due 
to the action of a certain type of social grouping 
upon the human mind. Again, the mental imprint 
received by every individual in youth exercises further 
social influences, in that it predisposes him to the 
formation of certain ties, and moulds his receptive 
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dispositions and bis creative power in the domains 
of tradition, art, tbong^t, and religion. 

Thus the sociologist feels that to the ps} 7 cho- 
logical treatment of the complex there should be 
added two soddogical chapters: an introduction 
with an account of the sociological nature of family 
influences, and an ^logue containing the analysis 
of the consequences of the complex for society. Two 
problems therefore emerge for the sociologist. 

First problem. If family life is so fateful for human 
mentality, its character deserves more attention. 
For the fact is that the famUy is not the same in all 
human societies. Its constitution vanes greatly with 
the level of development and with the character of 
the civilization of the people, and it is not the same 
in the difierent strata of the same society. According 
to theories current even to-day among anthropo- 
logists, the family has changed enormously during 
the development of humanity, passing from its first 
promiscuous form, based on sexual and economic 
communism, through ' group-family ' based on ‘ group- 
maniage ’, ‘ consanguineous family ’, based on 
' Punalua marriage ', throu^ the Grossfamilie and 
clan kindred to its final form in our present-day 
society — ^the individual family based on monogamous 
marriage and the patria potestas. But apart from such 
anthropological constructions which combine some 
fact with much hypothesis, there is no doubt that 
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from actual observation among present-day savages 
we can see great variations in the constitution of the 
family. There are difierences depending on the 
distribution of power which, vested in a varying 
degree in the father, give the several forms of 
patriarchy, or vested in the mother, the various 
sub-divisions of mother-right. There are considerable 
divergencies in the methods of counting and regarding 
descent — matriliny based on ignorance of fatherhood 
and patrUiny in spite of this ignorance ; patriliny 
due to power, and patriliny due to economic reasons. 
Moreover, differences in settlement, housing, sources 
of food supply, division of labour and so on, alter 
greatly the constitution of the human family among 
the various races and peoples of mankind. 

The problem therefore emerges : do the conflicts, 
passions and attachments within the family vary 
with its constitution, or do they remain the same 
throughout humanity 7 If they vary, as in fact 
they do, then the nuclear complex of the family 
cannot remain constant in all human races and 
peoples ; it must vary with the constitution of the 
feunily. The main task of psycho-analytic theory 
is, therefore, to study the limits of the variation; 
to frame the appropriate formula; and finally, to 
discuss the outstanding types of family constitution 
and to ^tate the corresponding forms of the nuclear 
complex. 
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AVith perhaps one exception.^ this problem has not 
yet been raised, at least not in an explicit and 
direct manner. The complex exclusively known 
to the Freudian School, and assumed by them to be 
universal, I mean the Oedipus complex, corresponds 
essentially to our patrilineal Aryan family with the 
developed patria potestas, buttressed by Roman law 
and Christian morals, and accentuated by the 
modem economic conditions of the well-to-do bour- 
geoisie. Yet this complex is assumed to exist in every 
savage or barbarous society. This certainly carmot be 
correct, and a detailed discussion of the first problem 
will show us how far this assumption is untrue. 

Th« second problem. What is the nature of the 
influence of the family complex on the formation 
of myth, legend, and fairy tale, on certain types 
of savage and barbarous customs, forms of social 
organization and achievements of material culture ? 
This problem has been clearly recognized by the 
psycho-analjrtic writers who have been applying 
their principles to the study of m}^, religion, and 
culture. But the theory of how the constitution of the 
family influences culture and society through the forces 
of the family complex has not been worked out 

1 I refer to Hr. J. C. Flflgel'e Tht Ptycko-Antdylu! Study ef tk» 
Family, which, though written by a peychologist, la thron^ioat 
onentated in the sociological direction. The later chapten, eqiecudly 
XV and XVn, contain mnch which is an approach to the present 
problem, although the writer does not formulate it explicitly. 
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correctly. Most of the views beaiing on this second 
problem need a thorough revision from the sociological 
point of view. The concrete solutions, on the other 
hand, offered by Freud, Rank and Jones of the actual 
mythological problems are much sounder than their 
general principle that the “ myth is the secular dream 
of the race ". 

Psycho-analysb, by emphasizing that the interest 
of primitive man is centred in himself and in the 
people around him, and is of a concrete and dynamic 
nature, has given the right foundation to primitive 
psychology, hitherto frequently immeshed in a false 
view of the dispassionate interest of man in nature 
and of his concern with philosophic speculations 
about his destiny. But by ignoring the first problem, 
and by making the tadt assumption that the Oedipus 
complex exists in all types of society, certain errors 
have crept into the anthropological work of psycho- 
analysts. Thus they caimot reach correct results 
when they try to trace the Oedipus complex, essentially 
patriarchal in character, in a matrilineal society ; or 
when they play about with the hypotheses of group- 
marriage or promiscuity, as if no special precautions 
were necessary when approaching conditions so entirely 
foreign to the constitutimi of om: own form of 
family as it is known to psycho-analytic practice. 
Involved in such contradictions, the anthropo- 
logizing ps3rcho-analyst makes a hypothetical assump- 
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tion about some type of primitive horde, or about 
a prehistoric prototype of the totemic sac ri fice, or 
about the dream character of the myth, usually 
quite incompatible with the fundamental prindides 
of psycho-analysis itself. 

Part I of the present work is essentially an 
attonpt based on facts observed at first hand among 
savages, to discuss the first problem — the dependence 
of the nuclear complex upon the constitution of 
the family. The treatment of the second problem 
is reserved for Part II. while in the last two parts the 
same twin subjects are discussed in a general manner. 
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THE FAMILY IN FATHER-RIGHT AND 
MOTHER-RIGHT 

'^HE best way to exatnine this first problem — in 
what manner the ‘ &niily complex ' is influenced 
and modified by the constitution of the family in a 
given society — ^is to enter concretely into the matter, 
to follow up the formation of the complex in the 
course of tyjncal family life, and to do it com- 
paratively in the case of difierent civilizations. I do 
not propose here to survey all forms of human 
family, but shall compare in detail two t3rpes, known 
to me from personal observation : the patrilineal 
family of modem civilization, and the matrilineal 
family of certain island communities in North-Western 
Melanesia. These two cases, however, represent 
perhaps the two most radically different t3rpes of 
family known to sociological observation, and will 
thus serve our purpose wdl. A few words will be 
necessary to introduce the Trobriand Islanders of 
North-Eastern New Guinea (or North-Western 
Melanesia) who will form the other term of our 
compazison, besides our own culture. 

8 
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These natives are matiilineal, that is, they live 
in a social order in which kin^p is reckoned through 
the mother only, and succession and inheritance 
descend in the female line. This means that the boy 
or girl belongs to the mother’s family, clan and com- 
munity : the boy succeeds to the dignities and social 
position of the mother's brother, and it is not from 
the father but from the maternal imde or maternal 
aunt, respectively, that a child inherits its possessions. 

Every man and woman in the Trobriands settles 
down eventually to matrimony, after a period of sexual 
play in childhood, followed by general licence in 
adolescence, and later by a time when the lovers live 
together in a more permanent intrigue, sharing with 
two or three other couples a communal ' bachelor’s 
house '. Matrimony, which is usually monogamous, 
except with chiefs, who have several wives, is 
a permanent union, involving sexual exclusiveness, 
a common economic existence, and an independent 
household. At first glance it might appear to 
a superficial observer to be the exact pattern 
of marriage among ourselves. In reality, however, it is 
entirely difierent. To begin with, the husband is 
not regarded as the father of the children in the 
sense in which we use this word; ph}^iologically 
he has nothing to do with their birth, according 
to the ideas of the natives, who are ignorant of 
physical fatherhood. Children, in native belief, are 
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inserted into the mother's womb as tiny spirits, 
generally by the agency of the spirit of a deceased 
kinswoman of the mother.^ Her husband has then 
to protect and cherish the children, to ‘receive 
them in his arms* when they are bom, but they 
are not ' his * in the sense that he has had a riiare 
in their procreation. 

The father is thus a beloved, benevolent friend, 
but not a recognized kinsman of the children. 
He is a stranger, having authority through his 
personal relations to the child, but not through his 
sociological position in the lineage. Real kinship, 
that is identity of substance, ‘same body', exists 
only through the mother. The authority over the 
children is vested in the mother’s brother. Now 
this person, owing to the strict taboo which prevents 
all friendly relations between brothers and sisters, 
can never be intimate with the mother, or therefore 
with her household. She recognizes his authority, 
and bends before him as a commoner before a chief, 
but there can never be tender relations between 
them. Her children are, however, his only heirs 
and successors, and he wields over them the direct 
potestas. At his death his worldly goods pass into 
their keeping, and during his lifetime he has to hand 

^ See the writer’s Th* FoOur tn PnmitiM PiycMogy (Ptycba 
Mlniatnxes), 1987, and " Baloma, Spmts of the Dead ", Journ R 
Antkrop Jntt . 1916. 
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over to them any special accomplishment he may 
possess — dances, songs, myths, magic and emits. 
He also it is who supplies his sister and her household 
with food, the greater part of his garden produce going 
to them. To the father, therefore, the children look 
only for loving care and tender companionship. 
Their mother's brother represents the principle of 
discipline, authority, and executive power within 
the family.^ 

The bearing of the wife towards her husband is not 
at all servile. She has her own possessions and her 
own sphere of influence, private and public. It 
never happens that the children see their mother 
bullied by the father. On the other hand, the father 
is only partially the bread-winner, and has to 
work mainly for his own sisters, while the bo}^ know 
that when they grow up they in turn will have to 
work for their sisters’ households. 

Marriage b patrilocal : that b, the girl goes to join 
her husband in hb house and migrates to hb com- 
munity, if she comes from another, which b in general 
the case. The children therefore grow up in a com- 
munity where they are l^ially strangers, having no 
tight to the soil, no bwful pride in the village gloiy ; 

* For an account of the strange econonuc conditions of these 
natives, see the writer’s " Fnnutive Economics " m Econotmc 
Journal, 1921, and ArgonauU of tha Wettrm Paafic, idiaptera ii 
andvL The legal side has been folly discussed u CffsMwwfCMifoM 
tn Sauagt Soeuly, 1926. 
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while their home, their traditional centre of local 
patriotism, their possessions, and their pride of 
ancestoiship are in another place. Strange combina- 
tions and confusion arise, associated with this dual 
influence. 

From an early age boys and girls of the same mother 
are separated in the family, owing to the strict taboo 
which enjoins that there shall be no intimate rdations 
between them, and that above all any subject con- 
nected with sex ^ould never interest them in common. 
It thus comes about that though the brother is really 
the person in authority over the sister, the taboo 
forbids him to use this authority when it is a question 
of her marriage. The privilege of giving or withholding 
consent, therefore, is left to the parents, and the 
father — ^her mother’s husband — ^is the person who 
has most authority, in this one matter of his daughter’s 
marriage. 

The great difierence in the two family types 
which we are going to compare is beginning to be 
clear. In our own type of family we have the 
authoritative, powerful husband and father backed 
up by society.^ We have also the economic arrange- 

* 1 should to Tn gp f io p thftt slthough under " our own ** 
aviluatiao I am here apeakmg aboat the European and American 
commnnitiea m general, I have in mind primanly the average type 
of continentsl fsmily, ss wss mat friftl on which con- 
cluiioos of pfyrho-msly*^ were founded. Whether the 

■odal ftiata of the Western European or of the North American 
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ment whereby he is the bread-winner, and can — 
xumiinally at least— withhold supplies or be generous 
with them at his will. In the Trobriands, on the other 
hand, we have the independent mother andher husband, 
who has nothing to do with the procreation of the 
children, and is not the bread-winner, who cannot 
leave his possessions to the children, and has 
socially no established authority over them. The 
mother’s rdatives on the other hand are endowed with 
very powerful influence, especially her brother, who is 
the authoritative person, the producer of supplies for 
the family, and whose possessions the sons will inherit 
at his death. Thus the pattern of social life and the 
constitution of the family are arranged on entirely 
difierent lines from those of our culture. 

It might appear that while it would be interesting 
to survey the family life in a matrilineal society, 
it is superfluous to dwell on our own family life, so 
intimately known to everyone of us and so frequently 
recapitulated in recent psycho-analytic literature. We 
might simply take it fmr granted. But first of all, 
it is essential in a strict comparative treatment to keep 
the terms of the comparison clearly before our eyes ; 

dties we ate now doiriy moving towards a condition of mother- 
nght more akm to the legal ideas of Melanesia than to those of 
Roman Law and of c o ntinental cnstom, I do not dare to propheqr. 
If the thesis of this book be correct, some modem devekqnnents 
in matteis of sex (" petting parties ", etc.), as well as the weakening 
of the patriarchal syatem, ahonld deeply modify the confignratioiia 
of the sentimenta within the family. 
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and then, since the matrihneal data to be given here 
havebeencollectedbyspedal methodsof anthropological 
fidd work, it is indispensable to cast the European 
material into the same shape, as if it had been observed 
by the same methods and looked at from the anthropo- 
logical pmnt of view. I have not, as stated already, 
found in any psydio-analytic account any direct 
and consistent reference to the social milieu, still 
less any discussion of how the nuclear com^ex and 
its causes vary with the soaal stratum in our society. 
Yet it is obvious that the inhmtile conflicts will not 
be the same in the lavidi nursery of the wealthy 
bouigems as in the cabin of the peasant, or in the one- 
room tenement of the poor working-man. Now just 
in order to vindicate the truth of the psycho-analytic 
doctrine, it would be important to consider the lower 
and the ruder strata of society, where a spade is called 
a spade, where the child is in permanent contact 
with the parents, living and eating in the same room 
and sleeping in the same bed, where no ‘ parent sub- 
stitute' complicates the picture, no good manners 
modify the brutality of the impact, and where the 
jealousies and petty competitions of daily life clash 
in hardened though repressed hostility.^ 

^ My potaonal knowledge of the life, cnetonu end psychology of 
Eastern European peasants has allowed me to ascertain deep 
dlfierences between the illiterata and the educated classes of the 
same society as regards the mental attitude of parents to diildren 
and vice vena. 
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It may be added that when we study the nuclear 
complex and its bed-rock of social and biological 
actuality in order to apply it to the study of folk-lore, 
the need of not neglecting the peasant and the 
illiterate classes is still more urgent. For the popular 
traditions originated in a condition more alHn to that 
of the modem Central and Eastern European peasant, 
or of the poor artisan, than to that of the overfed 
and nervously overwrought people of modem Vienna, 
London, or New York. 

In order to make the comparison stand out 
clearly I shall divide the history of childhood 
into periods, and treat each of them separately, 
describing and comparing it in both societies. The 
dear distinction of stages in the history of family life 
is important in the treatment of the nudear complex, 
for psycho-analysis— and here really lies one of its 
chief merits — ^has brought to light the stratification 
of the human mind, and shown its rough corre- 
spondence to the stages in the child’s devdopment. 
The distinct periods of sexuality, the crises, the 
accompanying repressions and amnesias in which 
some memories are rdegated to the unconsdous — 
all these imply a dear division of the child’s life into 
periods.^ For the present purpose it will be enough 

1 Altbon^ in PrafeMor Freod’i treatment of inOmtile eenality, 
the division Into wveial distinct etages plays a fnndameotal lAleg yet 
in his most detailed work on the subject {Drti Ablurndbaigm tur 
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to distinguish four periods in the development of the 
child, defined by biological and sociological criteria. 

X. Infancy, in which the baby is dependent for its 
nourishment on the mother’s breast and for safety 
on the protection of the ^ment, in which he cannot 
move independently nor articulate his wishes and 
ideas. We shall reckon this period as ranging from 
birth to the time of weaning. Among savage peoples, 
this period lasts from about two to three years. In 
civilized communities it is much shorter — generally 
about one year only. But it is better to take the 
natural landmarks to divide the stages of childhood. 
The child is at this time phjrsiologically bound up 
with the family. 

2. Babyhood, the time in which the offspring, 
while attached to the mother and unable to lead 
an independent existence, yet can move, talk, and 
freely play round about her. We shall reckon this 
period to take up three or four years, and thus bring 
the child to the age of about six. This term of life 
covers the first gradual severing of the family bonds. 

not Inddly nor ev«n explicitly drawn up. Thu makes the reading 
of *hm book somevdut difficolt to a non-specialist m peycho- 
analysu, and it creates certain ambiguities and contiadictioni, 
real and apparent, which the present wnter has not yet fully solved. 
Flflgel’s otherwise excdlent exposition of psycho-analysiB (op. at.) 
also snfien from thu defect, espeoally regrettable m a work which 
sets out to clear up and systematize the doctrme. The word 
■ Kbild ' throug^iont the book is used sometimes to mean ‘baby ', 
sometimes ‘ adblescent ’, and the sense as a rule has to be inferred 
from the context. In thu r espect I hope that the present outline 
will be of some use. 
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The child learns to move away from the family and 
b^ins to be sdf-sufadent. 

3. Childhood, the attainment of rdative inde- 
pendence, the epoch of roving about and playing 
with other children. This is the time also when in all 
branches of humanity and in all classes of a society the 
child begins in some way or other to become initiated 
into full member^p of the community. Among 
some savages, the preliminaiy rites of initiation be^. 
Among others and among our own peasants and 
worldng people, especially on the Continent, the child 
begins to be apprenticed to his future economic life. 
In Western European and Amencan communities 
diildren begin their schooling at this time. This 
is the period of the second severing from family 
influences, and it lasts till puberty, which forms its 
natural term. 

4. Adolescence, between physiological puberty and 
full social maturity. In many savage cormnunities, 
this epoch is encompassed by the principal rites of 
initiation, and in other tribes it is the epoch in whidi 
tribal law and order lay their claim on the youth 
and on the maiden. In modem civilized communities 
it is the time of secondary and higher schooling, 
or else of the firud apprenticeship to the life task. 
This is the period of complete emancipation from 
the family atmosphere. Among savages and in our 
own lower strata it normally ends with marriage and 
the foundation of a new family. 
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THE FIRST STAGE OF THE FAMILY DRAMA 

JT is a general charactmstic of the mamnials that 
the ofEspiing is not free and independent at birth, 
but has to rely for its nourishment, safety, warmth, 
cleanliness and bodily comfort on the care of 
its mother. To this correspond the various bodily 
arrangements of mother and child. Ph3rsiologically 
there exists a passionate instinctive interest of the 
mother in the child, and a craving of the suckling 
for the maternal organism, for the warmth of her 
body, the support of her arms and, above all, the milk 
and contact of her breast. At first the relation is 
determined by the mother’s selective passion — ^to her 
only her own o&pring is dear, while the baby would 
be satisfied with the body of any lactant woman. 
But soon the child also distinguishes, and his attach- 
ment becomes as exclusive and individual as that 
of the mother. Thus birth establishes a link for 
life between mother and child. 

This link is first foimded on the biological fact 
that young Tnammalg cannot live unaided, and thus 
the species depends for its survival on one of the 
strongest instincts, that of maternal love. But 
18 
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society hastens to step in and to add its at first feeble 
decree to the powerful voice of nature. In all h uman 
oonununities, savage or civilized, custom, law and 
morals, sometimes even rdigion, take cognizance 
of the bond between nsother and ofEspring, usually 
at as early a stage as the beginning of gestation. 
The mother, sometimes the father also, has to keep 
various taboos and observances, or perform rites 
which have to do with the weUare of the new life 
within the womb. Birth is always an important 
social event, round which cluster many traditional 
usages, often associated with religion. Thus even the 
most natural and most directly biological tie, that 
between mother and child, has its social as well as 
its physiological determination, and cannot be 
described without reference to the influence exercised 
by the tradition and usage of the community. 

Let us briefly summarize and characterize these 
social co-determinants of motherhood in our own 
society. Maternity is a moral, religious and even 
artistic ideal of dvilization, a pregnant woman is 
protected by law and custom, and should be regarded 
as a sacred object, while she herself ought to feel proud 
and happy in her conditicm. That this is an ideal 
which can be realized is voudied for by historical 
and ethnographical data. Even in modem Europe, 
the orthodox Jewish communities of Poland keep 
it up in practice, and amongst them a pregnant 
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woman is an object of real veneration, and feels 
proud of her condition. In the Christian Ar3ran 
societies, however, pregnancy among the lower classes 
is made a burden, and regarded as a nuisance; 
among the well-to-do people it is a source of 
embarrassment, discomfort, and temporary ostracism 
from ordinary social life. Since we thus have to 
recognize the importance of the mother’s pre-natal 
attitude for her future sentiment towards her offspring, 
and since this attitude varies greatly with the milieu 
and depends on social values, it is important that this 
sociological problem should be studied more closely. 

At birth, the biological patterns and the 
instinctive impulses of the mother are endorsed and 
strengthened by society, which, in many of its 
customs, moral rules and ideals, makes the mother 
the nurse of the child, and this, broadly speaking, 
in the low as in the high strata of almost all nations of 
Europe. Yet even here in a relation so funda- 
mental, so biologically secured, there are certain 
societies where custom and laxity of innate im- 
pulses allow of notable aberrations. Thus we have 
the system of sending the child away for the first 
year or so of its life to a hired foster mother, a custom 
once highly prevalent in the middle classes of France ; 
or the almost equally harmful system of protecting 
the woman's breasts by hiring a foster mother, or by 
feeding the child on artificial food, a custom once 
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prevalent among the wealthy classes, thou^ to-day 
generally stigmatized as unnatural. Here again the 
sociologist has to add his share in order to give the 
true picture of motherhood, as it varies according to 
national, economic and moral differences. 

Let us now turn to consider the same relation 
in a matrilineal society on the shores of the Pacific. 
The Melanesian woman shows invariably a passionate 
craving for her child, and the surrounding society 
seconds her feelings, fosters her inclinationsandidealizes 
them by custom and usage. From the first moments 
of pregnancy, the expectant mother is made to watch 
over the wdfare of her future offspring by keeping a 
number of food taboos and other observances. The 
pregnant woman is regarded by custom as an object of 
reverence, an ideal which is fully realized by the 
actual behaviour and feelings of these natives. There 
exists an daborate ceremony performed at the first 
pr^nancy, with an intricate and somewhat obscure 
aim, but emphasizing the importance of the event 
and conferring on the pregnant woman distmction and 
honour. 

After the birth, mother and child are secluded for 
about a month, the mother constantly tending her 
child and nursing it, while certain female relatives 
only are admitted into the hut. Adoption under 
normal circumstances is very rare, and even then the 
diild is usually given over only after it has been 
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weaned, nor is it ever adopted by strangers, but by 
nearest rdatives exduavdy. A number of obser- 
vances, such as ritual washing of mother and 
child, special taboos to be kept by the mother, and 
visits of presentation, bind mother and child by links 
of custom superimposed upon the natural ones.^ 

Thus in both societies, to the biological adjustment 
of instinct there are added the social forces of custom, 
morals and manners, all working in the same direction 
of binding mother and child to each other, of giving 
them full scope for the passionate intimacy of mother- 
hood. This harmony between social and biological 
forces ensures full satisfaction and the highest bliss. 
Society co-operates with nature to repeat the happy 
conditions in the womb, broken by the trauma of 
birth. Dr. Rank, in a work which has already 
proved of some importance for the development of 
psycho-analysis,* has indicated the significance for 
later life of intra-uteiine existence and its memories. 
Whatever we might think about the ‘ trauma ' of birth, 
there is no doubt that the first months after birth 
realize, by the working of both biological and 

1 An important form of the taboo obaecved by a mother after 
Urth u the sexnal abstinence enjoined upon her For a beautifnl 
e xpr e aai on of the high moral view of nativea concerning this cnatom 
see Tlt$ ConUut of Racos md CUuk of CmUnn, by G Fitt-Hlvera. 
1927, chap, viii, sec 3. 

■ Das Tronmm dor Goburt (1924). Needless to say, the conclnaions 
of Dr. Rank's book are entity unacceptable to the present writer, 
who is not able to adt^ any of the recent developments of psycho- 
uiilysiB nor ovon to niidorttuid tboir TTtd%n.iiiTig 
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sociological forces, a state of bliss brokea by the 
‘trauma’ of weaning. The exceptional aberrations 
from this state of afiairs are to be found only among 
the higher strata of civilized commimities. 

We find a much greater difference in the fatherhood 
of the patriarchal and matrilineal family at this period, 
and it is rather unexpected to find that in a savage 
society, where the physical bonds of paternity are 
unknown, and where mother right obtains, the father 
should yet stand in a mudi more intimate relation to 
the children than normally happens among oiuselves. 
For in our own society, the father plays a very small 
part indeed in the life of a young infant. By custom, 
usage, and manners, the well-to-do father is kept out 
of the nursery, while the peasant or working man 
has to leave the child to his wife for the greater part 
of the twenty-four hours. He may perhaps resent 
the attention which the infant claims, and the time 
which it takes up, but as a rule he neither helps nor 
interferes with a small child. 

Among the Melanesians ' fatherhood,’ as we know,is a 
purely social relation. Partofthisrelationconsistsinhis 
duty towards his wife’s children ; he is there ‘ to receive 
them into his arms ’, a phrase we have already quoted ; 
he has to carry them about when on the march the 
mother is tired, and he has to assist in the nursing at 
home. Hetendsthemmtheirnaturalneeds,andcleanses 
them, and there are many stereot3q>ed expressions 
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in the native language Teferring to fatherhood and 
its hardships, and to the duty of filial gratitude towards 
him. A typical Trobiiand father is a hard-worldng 
and conscientious nurse and in this he ob^ the call 
of duty, expressed in aodal tradition. The fact is, 
however, that the father is always interested in the 
children, sometimes passionately so, and performs 
all his duties eagerly and fondly. 

Thus, if we compare the patriarchal and thematrilineal 
relation at this early stage, we see that the main point of 
diSerenceUes with the father. In our society, the father 
is kept well out of the {ncture, and has at best a subordi- 
nate part. In the Trobriands, he plays a much more 
active rdle, which is important above all because it 
gives him a far greater scope for forming ties of affection 
with his children. In both societies there is 
found with a few exceptions, little room for conflict, 
between the biological trend and the social conditions. 
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FATHERHOOD IN MOTHER-RIGHT 

T^^E have now reached the period when the child 
is already weaned, when it is learning to walk 
and begins to speak. Yet biologically it is but slowly 
gaining its independence from the mother's body. 
It dings to her with undiminished, passionate desire 
for her presence, for the touch of her body and the 
tender clasp of her arms. 

This is the natural, biological tendency, but in our 
sodety, at one stage or another, the child's desires are 
crossed and thwarted. Let us first realize that the period 
upon which we now enter is introduced by the process of 
weaning. By this the blissful harmony of infantile life is 
broken, or at least modified. Among the higher classes, 
weaning is so prepared, graduated and adjusted 
that it usually passes without any shock. But among 
women of the lower classes, in our sodety, weaning 
is often a painful wrench for the mother and certainly 
for the child. Later on, other obstacles tend to 
obtrude upon the intimacy of the mother with the child, 
in whom at that stage a notable change is taking place. 
He becomes independent in his movements, can feed 
himsdf, express some of his feelings and ideas, and 
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begins to understand and to observe. In the higher 
classes, the nursery arrangements separate the mother 
from the child in a gradual manner. This dispenses 
vith any shock, but it leaves a gap in the child’s life, 
a yearning and an unsatisfied need. In the lower 
dasses, where the child shares the parents’ bed, it 
becomes at a certain time a source of embarrassment 
and an encumbrance, and suffers a rude and more 
brutal repulsion. 

How does savage motherhood on the coral islands 
of New Guinea compare at this stage with ours ? 
First of all, weaning takes place much later in life, 
at a time when the child is already independent, can 
run about, eat practically everything and follow 
other interests. It takes place, that is, at a moment 
when the child neither wants nor needs the mother’s 
breast any more, so that the fij:st wrench is eliminated. 

* Matriarchate,’ the rule of the mother, does not in 
any way entail a stem, terrible mother-virago. The 
Trobriand mother carries her children, fondles them, 
and plays with them at this stage quite as lovingly 
as at the earlier period, and custom as well as morals 
expects it from her. The child is bound to her, also, 
according to law, custom and usage, by a closer tie 
than is her husband, whose rights are subservient 
to those of the offspring. The psydrology of the 
intimate marital relations has therefore a different 
character, and the repulsion of the child from the 
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mother by the father is certainly not a typical 
occurrence, if it ever occurs at all. Another difference 
between the Melanesian and the typical European 
mother is that the former is much more indulgent. 
Since there is little training of the child, and hardly 
any moral education: since what there is begins 
later and is done by other people, there is scarcely 
room for severity. This absence of maternal discipline 
precludes on the one hand such aberrations of severity 
as are sometimes found among us ; on the other hand, 
however, it lessens the feeling of interest on the part 
of the child, the desire to please the mother, 
and to win her approval. This desire, it must be 
remembered, is one of the strong links of filial 
attachment among us, and one which holds great 
possibilities for the establishment of a permanent 
relation in later life. 

Turning now to the paternal relation we see that, in 
our society, irrespective of nationality or social class, 
the father still enjoys the patriarchal status.^ He 
is the head of the family and the relevant link in 
the lineage, and he is also the economic provider. 

i Hen again I dionld like to make an exceptum with regard 
to the modem American and Bntiah family. The father is m 
proceee of loaing hia patriarchal position. Aa conditiona are m 
flux, however, it is not safe to take them mto conaideratiaii here 
Paycho-analyaia cannot hope, I think, to preserve its " Oedipns 
complex " for fature generations, who will only know a weak and 
henpecked father. For him the children will feel indulgent pity 
rather th-Ti h-tred "nd fear I 
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As an absolute ruler of the family, he is liable to 
become a tyrant, in which case frictions of all sorts 
arise between him and his wife and children. The 
details of these depend greatly on the social milieu. 
In the wealthy classes of Western civilization, the 
child is well separated from his father by all sorts 
of nursery arrangements. Although constantly with 
the nurse, the child is usually attended to and controlled 
by the mother, who, in such cases, almost invariably 
takes the dominant place in the child’s affections. 
The father, on the other hand, is seldom brou^t within 
the child's horizon, and then only as an onlooker 
and stranger, before whmn the children have to 
behave themselves, show off and perform. He is the 
source of authority, the origin of punishment, and 
therefore becomes a bogey. Usually the result is 
a mixture ; he is the perfect being for whose benefit 
everything has to be done ; and, at the same time, 
he is the 'ogre' whom the child has to fear and 
for whose comfort, as the diild soon realizes, the house- 
hold is arranged. The loving and sympathetic father 
will easily assume the former rde of a demi-god. The 
pompous, wooden, or tactless one will soon earn the 
suspicion and even hate of the nursery. In relation 
to the father, the moth^ becomes an intermediary 
who is sometimes ready to denounce the child to 
the higher authority, but who at the same time can 
intercede against punishment. 
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The picture is difierent, though the results are not 
dissimilar, in the one-room and one-bed households 
of the poor peasantry of C^tral and Eastern Europe, 
or of the lower working classes. The father is brought 
into doser contact with the child, which in rare 
drcumstances allows of a greater affection, but usually 
gives rise to much more acute and chronic friction. 
When a father returns home tired from work, or drunk 
from the inn, he naturally vents his ill-temper on the 
family, and bullies mother and children. There is no 
village, no poor quarter in a modem town, where 
cases could not be found of sheer, patriarchal crudty. 
From my own memory, I could quote numerous 
cases where peasant fathers would, on returning home 
drunk, beat the children for sheer pleasure, or drag 
them out of bed and send them into the cold night. 

Even at best, when the working father returns 
home, the children have to keep quiet, stop rowdy 
games and repress spontaneous, childish outbursts 
of joy and sorrow. The father is a supreme source 
of punishment in poor households also, while the 
mother acts as intercessor, and often shares in the 
treatment meted out to the children. In the poorer 
households, moreover, the economic rdle of provider 
and the social power of the father are more quickly 
and definitely recognized, and act in the same direction 
as his personal influence. 

The rdle of the Melanesi a n father at this stage is 
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very different from that of the European patriarch. 
I have briefly sketched in Qiapter IV his very different 
social position as husband and father, and the part he 
plays in the household. He is not the head of the 
family, he does not transmit his lineage to his children, 
nor is he the main provider of food. This entirely 
changes his legal rights and his personal attitude to 
his wife. A Trobriand man will seldom quarrel with 
his wife, hardly ever attempt to brutalize her, and he 
will never be able to exercise a permanent tyranny. 
Even sexual co-habitation is not regarded by native 
law and usage as the wife’s duty and the husband’s 
privilege, as is the case in our society. The Trobriand 
natives take the view, dictated by tradition, that 
the husband is indebted to his wife for sexual services, 
that he has to deserve them and pay for them. One 
of the ways, the chief way, in fact, of acquitting 
himself of this duty is by performing services for her 
children and showing affection to them. There are 
many native sayings which embody in a sort of loose 
folk-lore these principles. In the child’s infancy 
the husband has been the nurse, tender and loving ; 
later on in early childhood he plays with it, carries it, 
and teaches it such amusing sports and occupations 
as take its fancy. 

Thus the legal, moral and customary tradition 
of the tribe and all the forces of organization combine 
to give the man, in his conjugal and paternal rdle. 
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an entirely different attitude from that of a patriarch. 
And though it has to be defined in an abstract manner, 
this is by no means a mere legal principle, detached 
from life. It expresses itself in every detail of daily 
existence, permeates all the rdations yrithin the 
family, and dominates the sentiments found there. 
The diildren never see their mother subjugated or 
brutalized or in abject dependence upon her husband, 
not even when she is a commoner married to a chief. 
They never feel his heavy hand on themselves ; he 
is not their kinsman, nor their owner, nor their 
benefactor. He has no rights or prerogatives. Yet 
he feels, as does every normal father aU over the 
world, a strong affection for them ; and this, together 
with his traditional duties, makes him try to win their 
love, and thus to retain his influence over them. 

Comparing European with Melanesian paternity, it 
is important to keep in mind the biological facts as 
well as the sociological. Biologically there is 
undoubtedly in the averse man a tendency towards 
affectionate and tender feelings for his children. 
But this tendency seems not to be strong enough 
to outweigh the many hardships which children 
entail on a parent. When, therefore, society steps 
in and in one case declares that the father is the 
absolute master, and that the children should be there 
for his benefit, pleasure and glory, this social influence 
tilts the balance against a happy equilibrium of 
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natural affection and natural impatience of the 
nuisance. When, on the other hand, a matrilineal 
society grants the father no privileges and no right 
to his children's affections, then he must earn them, 
and when again, in the same uncivilized society, 
there are fewer strains on his nerves and his ambitions 
and his economic responsihilities. he is freer to give 
himmlf up to his paternal instincts. Thus in our 
sodety the adjustment between biological and social 
forces, which was satisfactory in earliest childhood, 
begins to show a lack of harmony later on. In the 
Melanesian society, the harmonious relations persist. 

Father-right, we have seen, is to a great extent 
a source of family conflict, in that it grants to 
the father social claims and prerogatives not com- 
mensurate with his biological propensities, nor with the 
personal affection which he can feel for and arouse 
in his children. 
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INFANTILE SEXUALITY 

•^RA VERSING the same ground as Freud and the 
psycho-analysts. I have yet tried to keep clear 
of the subject of sex, partly in order to emphasize 
the sociological aspect in my account, partly in order 
to avmd moot theoretical distinctions as to the nature 
of mother-and-child attachment or the ‘ libido ’ . But at 
this stage, as the children begin to play independently 
and develop an interest in the surrounding work and 
peofde, sexuality makes its first appearance in forms 
accessible to outside sociological observation and 
directly affecting family life.‘ A careful observer of 
European children, and one who has not forgotten his 
own childhood, has to recognize that at an early age, 
say, between three and fom-, there arises in them 
a special sort of interest and curiosity. Besides the 
world of lawful, normal and ' nice ' things, there opens 

' Tbs reader who is interested m infantile sexuality and child 
psycholagy ahonld also cansntt A Moll, Das StxualUbtn Jss Ktndss 
(1908) ; Havdock EUis’s Sfudw tn tht Psychology of Sox (1919 ed., 
pp 13 stqq., also voL i, 1910 ed , pp. 36 ssqq and 235 ssqq. and 
passim) The books of Floae-Renz, Das Kind tn Branch tsnd StUa 
dsr Velhsr (Leipsig, 1911-12) , Charlotte Babler. Das SsOsmtOms 
dss Jngsndltchan (1925) . and the works of William Stem on Quid 
Psychology are also inqiartant. 
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ap a world of shame-faced desires, dandestine interests 
and subterranean impulses. The two categories of 
things. ' decent ’ and ' indecent ‘ pure ’ and ‘ impure 
begin to cuTStallize, categories destined to remain 
throughout life. In some people the ‘ indecent ’ 
becomes completely suppressed, and the ri^t values of 
decency become hypertrophied into the virulent 
virtue of the puritan, or the still more repulsive 
hypocrisy of the conventionally moral. Or the ‘ decent ’ 
is altogether smothered through glut in pornographic 
satisfaction, and the other category develops into 
a complete pruriency of mind, not less repulsive 
than hypocritical 'virtue ’ itself. 

In the second stage of childhood which we are now 
considering, that is according to my scheme from 
an age of about four to six years, the ' indecent ' 
centres round interests in excretory functions, 
exhibitionism and games with indecent exposure, 
often associated with cruelty. It hardly differentiates 
between the sexes, and is little interested in the act 
of reproduction. Anyone who has lived for a long 
time among peasants and knows intimately their child- 
hood will recognize that this state of affairs exists as a 
thing normal, though not open. Among the working 
things seem to be rimilar.*' Among the higher 
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classes * indecencies ’ are much more suppressed, but 
not very different. Observations in these social strata, 
which would be more difficult than among peasants, 
should.however, be urgently carried out forpedagc^cal, 
moral and eugenic reasons, and suitable methods 
of research devised. The results would, I thmk, 
confirm to an extraordinary degree some of the 
assertions of Freud and his school.^ 

How does the newly awakened infantile sexuality 
or infantile indecency influence the relation to the 
family ? In the division between things ‘ decent ’ 
and ' indecent ', the parents, and especially the mother, 
are included whdUy within the first category, 
and remain in the child’s mind absolutely untouched 
by the ‘indecent.’ The feding that the mother 
might be aware of any prurient infantile play is 
extremely distasteful to the child, and there is a strong 
disinclination to allude in her presence or to speak 
with her about any sexual matters. The father, 
who is also kept strictly outside the ‘indecent’ 
category, is, moreover, regarded as the moral authority 
vdiom these thoughts and pastimes would offend. 


^ F^vnd'a oontentiaiu of the nonnal occnrreBce ai premature 
■enality, of little difierentiation between the lexee, of anal-eroticiam 
and absence of genital interest are, according to my observations, 
correct. In a recent article {Zniichn/t Jtr Psycko-Analyu, 1923), 
Freud has s om ew h at modified his previous view, and affirms, without 
giving arguments, that children at this stage have, after all, already 
a ‘ genital ' interest With this I cannot agree. 
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For the ' indecent ’ always carries with it a sense of 
guilt.i 

Freud and the psycho-analytic school have laid great 
stress on the sexual rivalry between mother and 
daughter, fother and son respectively. My own 
opinion is that the rivalry between mother and 
daughter does not b^;in at this early stage. At any 
rate, I have never observed any traces of it. TTie 
relations between father and son are more complex. 
Although, as I have said, the little boy has no thoughts, 
desires or impulses towards his mother which he 
himself would feel belong to the category of the 
‘indecent’, there can be no doubt that a young 
organism reacts sexually to close bodily contact 
with the mother.* A wdl-known piece of advice 

* The attitade of the modem man and woman la rapidly 

At present we studiondy ' enlighten ' our children, and Ice^ ' mik ' 
neatly prepared for them In the firet place, however, we must 
remember that we are dealing here with a minonty even among 
the Kitiah and American " mtdligentsia " In the second place, 
I am not at all certain idiether the bashfulness and awkward attitude 
of children towards their parents in matten of sex will be to any 
great extent overcome by this method of treatment. There seems 
to exist a general tendency even among adults to ebnunate the 
dramatic, upsetting, and mysterious emotumal elements out of any 
stable relatumahip baaed on every-day intercourse. Even among 
the essentially * nnrepreaaed ’ Trbbru^ers the parent is never 
the confidant m matters of sex. It is remarkable how much easier 
it is to make any ddicata or shameful confession to those friends 
and acquamtances who an not too intimately connected with our 
daily life 

* Since this was first written in 1921, I have changed my views 
on this Butqect. The statement that ‘ a young organism reacta 
sexually to close bodily contact with the mother ' appears to me 
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given by old gossips to young mothers in peasant 
communities is to the effect that boys above the age 
of three should sleep separately from the mother. 
The occurrence of infantile erections is well known 
in these communities, as is also the fact that the boy 
clings to the mother in a different way from the girL 
That the father and the young male child have a 
component of sexual rivalry under sudi conditions 
seems probalde, even to an outside sociological observer. 
The psycho-analysts maintain it categorically. Among 
the wealthier classes crude conflicts arise noore sddom, 
if ever, but they arise in imagination and in a more 
refined though perhaps not less insidious form. 

It must be noted that at this stage when the child 
begins to show a different character and temperament 
according to sex, the parents' feelings are differentiated 
between sons and daughters. The father sees in the 
son his successor, the one who is to replace him in 
the family lineage and in the household. He becomes 
therefore all the more critical, and this influences his 
feelings in two directions: if the boy shows signs 
of mental or phyacal deficiency, if he is not up to the 
type of the ideal in which the father bdieves, he will 
be a source of bitter disappointment and hostility. 
On the other hand, even at this stage, a certain 

nowabmiid I am glad I may nae thlB itrong ward, bavlng wntteo 
the abemd statement myadf I have set forth what appean to me 
the adeqnate analyu of this phase in mfantlle psychology later 
on. Part IV, Chapter IX. 
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amount of rivalry, the resentment of future super- 
session, and the mdancholy of the waning generation 
lead again to hostility. Repressed in both cases, this 
hostilityhardensthefather against the son and provolces 
by reaction a response in hostile fedings. The mother, 
on the other hand, has no grounds for negative 
sentiments, and has an additional admiration for the 
son as a man to be. The father’s feeling towards the 
daughter — a repetition of himself in a feminine form — 
hardly fails to evoke a tender emotion, and perhaps 
also to flatter his vanity. Thus social factors mix 
with biological and make the father cling more tenderly 
to the daughter than to the son, udiile with the mother 
it is the reverse. But it must be noted that an 
attraction to the o&piing of the other sex, because it 
is of the other sex, is not necessarily sexual attraction. 

In Melanesia, we find an altogether different type 
of sexual development in the child. That the biological 
impulses do not essentially differ, seems beyond 
doubt. But I have failed to find any traces of what 
could be called infentile indecencies, or of a 
subterranean world in which children indulge 
in clandestine pastimes centring round excretory 
functions or exhibitionism. The subject naturally 
presents certain difficulties of observation, for it is 
hard to enter into any personal communication with 
a savage child, and if there were a world of indecent 
things as amongst ourselves, it would be as futile 
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to inquire about it from an average grown-up native 
as from a conventional mother, father, or nurse in 
our society. But there is one circumstance which 
mn.lfp« matters so entirely difierent n-TTinng these 
natives that there is no danger of maVing a nrriataTfe : 
this is that with them there is no repression, no 
censure, no moral reprobation of infantile sexuality 
of the genital type when it comes to light at a somewhat 
later stage than the one we are now considering — 
at about the age of five or six. So if there were any 
earlier indecency, this could be as easily observed 
as the later genital stage of sexual plays. 

How can we then explain why among savages 
there is no period of what Freud calls ‘ pre-genital 
' anal-erotic ’ interest ? We shall be able to imderstand 
this better when we discuss the sexuality of the 
next stage in the child's development, a sexuality 
in which native Melanesian children difier essentially 
from our own. 



VI 


APPRENTICESHIP TO LIFE 

'^y^E enter now on the third stage of childhood, 
commencing between the ages of five and seven. 
At this period a child begins to feel mdependent, 
to create its own games, to seek for associates of the 
same age, with whom it has a tendency to roam about 
unencumbered by grown-up people. This is the time 
when play begins to pass into more definite occupa- 
tions and serious life interests. 

Let us follow our parallel at this stage. In Europe, 
entrance into school or, among the imeducated classes, 
some sort of preliminary apprenticeship to an economic 
occupation removes the child from the influence of 
the family. The boy or girl lose to some extent 
their exclusive attachment to the mother. With the 
boy, there frequently takes place at this period a trans- 
ference of sentiment to a substitute mother, who 
for the time being is regarded with some of the 
passionate tenderness Mt for the mother, but with no 
other feelings. Such transference must not be con- 
fused with the mu(di later tendency of adolescent 
boys to fall in love with women older than themselves. 
At the same time, there arises a desire for independence 

40 
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from the all-possessive intimacy of maternal interest, 
whidi makes the child withhold its absolute confidence 
from the parent. Among the peasants and lower 
classes, the process of emancipation from the mother 
takes place earlier than in the higher, but it is 
similar in all essentials. When the mother is deeply 
attached to the child, especially to the boy, she is 
apt to feel a certain amount of jealousy and resentment 
at this emancipation and to put obstacles in its 
way. This usually makes the wrench only more 
painful and violent. 

The children on the coral beaches of the Western 
Pacific show a similar tendency. This appears there 
even more clearly, for the absence of compulsory 
education and of any strict discipline at this age 
allows a much freer play to the natural inclinations 
of infantile nature. On the part of the mother there 
is in Melanesia, however, no jealous resentment 
or anxiety at the child's new-found independence, 
and here we see the influence of the lack of any deep, 
educational interest between mother and child. At 
this stage, the children in the Trobiiand archipelago 
begin to form a small juvenile community within 
the community. They roam about in bands, play on 
distant beaches or in secluded parts of the jun^e, 
join with other small communities of children from 
neighbouring villages, and in all this, though they 
obey the commands of their child-leaders, they are 
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almost completely independent of the elders' 
authority. The parents never try to keep them back, 
to interfere with them in any way or to bind them 
to any routine. At first, of course, the family still 
retains a considerable hold over the child, but the 
process of emancipation progresses gradually and 
constantly in an untrammelled, natural manner. 

In this there is a great difference between European 
conditions, where the child often passes from the 
intimacy of the family to the cold discipline of the 
school or other preliminary training, and the Melanesian 
state of a&irs where the process of emancipation 
is gradual, free and pleasant. 

And now what about the father at this stage ? 
In our society — ^here again excluding certain modem 
phases of family life in Britain and America — 
he still represents the principle of authority within 
the family. Outside, at school, in the workshop, 
at the preliminary manual labour which the child 
of peasants is often set to do, it is either the 
father in person or his substitute who wields the 
power. In the higher classes at this stage, the 
very important process of conscious formation of 
paternal authority and of the father ideal takes 
place. The child begins now to comprdiend 
what it had guessed and felt before — the 
hither’s established authority as the head of the 
family, and his economic influence. The ideal of his 
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inf^bility, wisdom, justice, and might is usually 
in varying degrees and in different ways inculcated 
in the child by the mother or the nurse in religious 
and moral teaching. Now the idle of an ideal is never 
an easy one, and to maintain it in the intimacy of 
daily life is a very difficult performance indeed, 
especially for one whose bad tempers and follies are 
not repressed by any discipline Thus no sooner is 
the ffither ideal formed than it begins to decompose. 
The child feels at first only a vague malaise at his 
father’s bad temper or weakness, a fear of his wrath, 
a dim feeling of injustice, perhaps some shame when 
the father has a really bad outburst. Soon the typical 
father-sentiment is formed, full of contradictory 
emotions, a mixture of reverence, contempt, affection 
and dislike, tenderness and fear. It is at this period 
of childhood that the sodal influence due to patriarchal 
institutions makes itself felt in the child’s attitude 
towards the male parent. Between the boy and his 
father the rivalries of successor and superseded, and 
the mutual jealousies described in the previous section, 
crystallize more distinctly and make the negative 
dements of the father-to-son relation more pre- 
dominant than in the case of father-to-daughter. 

Among the lower classes, the process of the idealiza- 
tion of the father is cruder but not less important. 
As I have already said, the father in a typical peasant 
household is openly a tyrant. The mother acquiesces 
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in his supremacy and imparts the attitude to her 
children, who reverence and at the same time fear 
the strong and brutal force embodied in their father. 
Here also a sentiment composed of ambivalent emotion 
is formed, with a distinct preference of the father 
for his female children. 

What is the father's rdle in Melanesia ? Little need 
be said about it at this stage. He continues to 
befriend the children, to hdp them, to teach them 
what they like and as much as they like. Children, 
it is true, are less interested in him at this stage and 
prefer, on the whole, their small comrades. But the 
father is always there as a helpful adviser, half play- 
mate, half protector. 

Yet at this period the principle of tribal law and 
authority, the submission to constraint and to the 
prohibition of certain desirable things enters the life 
of a young girl or boy. But this law and constraint 
are represented by quite another person than the 
father, by the mother's brother, the male head of the 
family in a matriarchal society. He it is who actually 
wields the potestas and who indeed makes ample 
use of it. 

His authority, though closely parallel to that of 
the father among ourselves, is not exactly identical 
with it. First of aU his influence is introduced into 
the child's life mudi later than that of the European 
father. Then again, he never enters the intimacy 
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of family life, but lives in another hut and often in a 
different village, for, since marriage is patrilocal in the 
Trobriands, his sister and her children have their abode 
in the village of the husband and father. Thus his 
power is exercised from a distance and it cannot 
become oppressive in those small matters which are 
most irksome. He brings into the life of the child, 
whether boy or girl, two elements : first of all, that 
of duty, prohibition and constraint : secondly, 
especially into the life of the boy, the elements of 
ambition, pride and sodal values, half of that, in fact, 
which makes life worth living for the Trobriander. 
The constraint comes in, in so far as he begins 
to direct the boy's occupations, to require certain of 
his services and to teach him some of the tribal laws 
and prohibitions. Many of these have already been 
inculcated into the boy by the parents, but the kada 
(mother’s brother) is always held up to him as the 
real authority behind the roles. 

A boy of six will be solicited by his mother’s brother 
to come on an expedition, to begin some work in the 
gardens, to assist in the carrying of crops. In carrying 
out these activities, in his maternal imcle's village 
and together with other members of his clan, the boy 
learns that he is contributing to the butura of his 
clan : he begins to feel that this is his own village 
and own people ; to learn the traditions, myths and 
legends of his clan. The child at this stage also 
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£requeatly co-operates vnth his father, and it is 
interesting to note the difference in the attitude 
he has toward the two elders. The father still 
remains his intimate ; he likes to ¥rork with him, 
assist him and learn from him ; but he realizes more 
and more that such co-operation is based on goodwill 
and not on law, and that the pleasure derived from it 
must be its own reward, but that the glory of it goes 
to a clan of strangers. The child also sees his mother 
receiving orders from her brother, accepting favours 
from him, treating him with the greatest reverence, 
crouching before him like a commoner to a chief. 
He gradually begins to understand that he is his 
maternal uncle’s successor, and that he will also be 
a master over his sisters, from whom at this time he 
is already separated by a social taboo forbidding 
any intimacy. 

The maternal uncle is, like the father among us, 
idealized to the boy, held up to him as the person 
who ^ould be pleased, and who must be made the 
model to be imitated in the future. Thus we see that 
most of the elements, though not all, which make 
the father’s rdle so difficult in our society, are vested 
among the Melanesians in the mother’s brother. 
He has the power, he is idolized, to him the children 
and the mother are subjected, while the father is 
entirely rdieved of all these odious prerogatives and 
characteristics. But the mother's brother introduces 
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the child to certain new elements which make life 
bigger, more interesting, and of greater appeal — 
social ambition, traditional glory, pride in his lineage 
and kinship, promises of future wealth, power, and 
social status. 

It must be realized that at the time when our 
European child starts to find its way in our 
complex social relations, the Melanesian girl or boy 
also begins to grasp the principle of kinship which 
is the main foundation of the social order. These 
principles cut across the intimacy of family life and 
rearrange for the child the social world which up 
to now consisted for him of the extended circles 
of family, further family, neighbours and village 
community. The child now learns that he has to 
distinguish above and across these groups two main 
categories. The one consists of his real kinsmen, 
his veyola. To these belong in the first place his 
mother, his brothers and sisters, his maternal 
uncle and all their kinsmen. These are people who 
are of the same substance or the ' same body ‘ as 
himself. The men he has to obey, to co-operate 
with and to assist in work, war and personal quarrds. 
The women of his clan and of his kinship are strictly 
tabooed sexually for him. The other social category 
consists of the strangers or ' outsiders ’, tomakava. 
By this name are called all those people who are not 
related by matrilineal ties, or who do not belong to 
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the same clan. But this group comprises also the 
father and his relations, male and female, and the 
women whom he may many or with whom he may 
have love affairs. Now these people, and especially 
the father, stand to him in a very close personal 
relation which, however, is entirely ignored by law 
and morality. Thus we have on the one side the 
consciousness of identity and kinship associated with 
social ambitions and pride, but also with constraint 
and sexual prohibition ; and on the other, in the 
relation to the father and his relatives, free friendship 
and natural sentiment as well as sexual liberty, but 
no personal identity or traditional bonds. 



VII 


THE SEXUALITY OF LATER CHILDHOOD 

"yX^E pass now to the problem of sexual life in the 
third period — the later childhood, as we might 
call it, covering the stage of free play and movement, 
which lasts from about five or six till puberty. I 
kept the discussion of sex separate from that of the 
social influences when dealing with the previous 
period of child life, and I shall do the same here, so 
as to bring out clearly the respective contributions 
of organism and society. 

In modem Europe, according to Freud, there sets 
in at this age a very curious phenomenon : the 
regression of sexuality, a period of latency, a lull 
in the development of sexual functions and impulses. 
What makes this latency period especially important 
in the Freudian scheme of neuroses is the- amnesia 
which is associated with it, the curtain of complete 
oblivion which falls at this period and which obliterates 
the reminiscences of infantile sexuality. Remarkably 
enough, this important and interesting contention 
of Freud’s is not endorsed by other students. For 
instance, Moll, in his memoir on infantile sexuality 
48 x 
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(a very thorough and competent contribution).^ makes 
no mention of any lull in sexual devdopment. On the 
contrary, his account implies a steady and gradual 
increase of sexuality in the child, the curve rising 
in a continuous marmer without any Irink. It is 
remarkable to find that Freud himsdf at times appears 
to vacillate. Thus of all the periods of childhood 
this one has no clear and explicit chapter devoted 
to it and in one or two places Freud even withdraws 
his contention about its existence.* Yet. if I may 
affirm on the basis of material derived from personal 
knowledge of well-educated schoolboys, the latency 
period invariably sets in at about the sixth year 
and lasts from two to four years. During this time 
interest in indecencies flags, the lurid yet alluring 
colours which they had fade away, and they are 
repressed and forgotten while new things arise to 
take up the interest and energy. 

How are we to explain the divergency in Freud’s 
own views as well as the ignoring of the facts by other 
students of sex ? 

It is clear that we do not deal here with a 

* A. UoU, Dot StJnuOUbm des Ktndn. 1908. 

■ The latency period la freqaently raentumed, for iiutaoce, in 
Drti AbtumHungfH, Stli editUm. pp 40, 44. 64 ; Vorttmugnt. 1022. 
p 374. Bnt there is no epedal tr e at ment of it in any of theee hooka 
Again, yn read, " Die Latenaaat kann anch entfallen. Sie biaiiidit 
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phenomenon deeply rooted in man’s organic nature, 
but with one largely if not wholly determined by 
social factors. If we turn to a comparative survey 
of the various layers of society, we perceive without 
difficulty that among the lower classes, especially 
among peasants, the latency period is much less 
pronounced. In order to see matters clearly, let us 
cast back to the previous period of infantile pre- 
genital sexuality and see how the two link up. We 
saw in Chapter V that in the lower as well as in the 
higher strata there exists at an early age this strong 
interest in the ‘indecent’. Among peasant children, 
however, it appears somewhat later and has a slightly 
different character. Let us compare once more the 
sources of ‘anal-eroticism’, as it is called by Freud, 
among the children of the lower and higher classes.^ 
In the nursery of the well-to-do baby, the natural 
functions, the interest in excretion, are at first 
encouraged, and then suddenly stopped. The nurse 
or mother, who up to a certain point tries to stimulate 
the performance, praises the prompt execution and 
shows the results, discovers at a certain moment that 
the child takes too much interest in it and begins 
to play in a manner that to the grown-up appears 
unclean, though to the child it is perfectly natural. 

* I would not now nae the n^ necdogiam ‘ anal-erotkdam ', 
bnt ■■ long aa a tenn ia defined there ia no harm in bonowlng it 
from a dctrlne whiidi ia being diacnaaed. 
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Then the nursery authority steps in, slaps the duld, 
makes it an offence, and the interest is violently 
repressed. The tdiild grows up, the reticences, frowns, 
and artificialities begin to surround the natural 
functions with clandestine interest and mysterious 
attraction. 

Those who remember from their own childhood 
how strongly such a repressive atmosphere of 
hints and sons-etUendits is felt and how wdl its 
meaning is understood by the child, recognize that 
the category of 'indecent’ is created by elders. 
From observations of children, moreover, as well 
as from memory, it is easy to ascertain how quickly 
and how soon the children catch up artificial attitudes 
of elders, becoming little prigs, moralists, and snobs. 
Among peasants, conditions are quite different. The 
children are instructed in sexual matters at an early 
age : they caimot help seeing sexual performances 
of their parents and other relatives ; they listen to 
quarrels in which whole lists of sexual obscenities 
and technicalities are recited. They have to deal with 
domestic animals, whose propagation in all its details 
is a matter of great caacem to the whole household 
and is fredy and minutely discussed. Since they 
are deeply steeped in things natural, they feel less 
inclined to amuse themselves by doing in a clandestine 
manner that which in many ways they can do and 
enjoy openly. The children of the working classes 
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stand perhaps midway between the two extremes. 
Hardly in contact with animals, they receive, on the 
other hand, an even greater amount of bedroom 
demonstration and public-house instruction. 

What is the result of these essential differences 
between well-to-do and proletarian children? First 
of all, the ‘ indecency ’ which among bourgeois children 
is fostered by the repression of the natural curiosities is 
much less pronounced in the lower classes, and comes 
up only later where indecency is already associated 
with ideas of genital sexuality. In the higher classes, 
when the curiosity about indecencies has played 
itself out, and with the leaving of the nursery new 
interests in life crop up, the period of latency now 
sets in and these new interests absorb the child, 
while the absence of knowledge which is usual among 
children of the educated prevents the genital interest 
setting in so early. 

In the lower classes this knowledge and early 
curiosity in genital matters are present at the same 
time and establi^ a continuity, a steady devdopment 
from the early period to that of full sexual puberty. 

The nature of social influences collaborates with these 
facts to produce a much greater breach of continuity 
in the life of a wdl-to-do child. While his whole 
life up to the age of six was devoted to amusement, 
he has now suddenly to learn and to do scho(d-work. 
The peasant child had already previously been hdping 
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with the cooking or looking after the younger children, 
or running after the geese and sheep. At this time, 
there is no breach of continuity in his life. 

Thus, while the early childi^ interest in the indecent 
awakens earlier and in another form in the peasant 
and proletarian child, it is less clandestine, less 
associated with guilt, hence less immoral, less ‘ anal- 
erotic’ and more attached to sex. It passes more 
easily and with more continuity into early sexual 
play, and the period of latency is almost completely 
absent or, at any rate, mudi less pronounced. This 
explains why psycho-analysis, which deals with neurotic 
well-to-do people, has led to the discovery of this period, 
while the general medical observations of Dr. Moll did 
not detect it. 

But if there could be any doubt about the facts 
of this difierence between the classes and about its 
cause, such doubt should disappear when we turn 
to Melanesia. Here certainly the facts are different 
from those found among our educated classes. As 
we saw in Chapter V, the early sexual indecencies, 
clandestine games and interests are absent. In fact, 
it might be said that for these children the categories 
of decent-indecent, pure-impure, do not exist. The 
same reasons which make this distinction weaker 
and less important among our peasants than among 
our bourgeois act even more strongly and directly 
among the Melanesians. In Melanesia there is no 
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taboo on sex in general ; there is no putting of any 
veils on natural functions, certainly not in the case of 
a child. When we consider that these children 
run about naked, that their excretory functions 
are treated openly and naturally, that there is no 
general taboo on bodily parts or on nakedness in 
general ; when we further consider that small children 
at the age of three and four are beginning to be aware 
of the existence of such a thing as genital sexuality, 
and of the fact that this will be their pleasure quite 
soon just as other infantile plays will be — ^we can see 
that social factors rather than biological explain the 
difierence between the two societies. 

The stage which I am now describing m Melanesia — 
that which corresponds to our latency period — is the 
stage of infantile independence, where small bojrs 
and girls play together in a sort of juvenile republic. 
Now, one of the main interests of these children 
consists of sexual pastimes At an early age children 
are imtiated by each other, or sometimes by a slightly 
older companion, into the practices of sex. Naturally 
at this stage they are unable to carry out the act 
properly, but they content themselves with all sorts 
of games in which they are left quite at liberty by their 
dders, and thus they can satisfy their curiosity and 
their sensuality directly and without disguise. 

There can be no doubt that the dominating interest 
of such games is what Freud would call 'genital'. 
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that they are largely determined by the desire to 
imitate the acts and interests of elder children and 
elders, and that this period is one which is almost 
completely absent from the life of better-class children 
in Europe, and which exists only to a small degree 
among peasants and proletarians. When speaking 
of these amusements of the children, the natives will 
frequently allude to them as ‘ copulation amusement ' 
{mwaygini kwayta). Or else it is said that they 
are playing at marriage. 

It must not be imagined that all games are sexual. 
Many do not lend thems^ves at all to it. But there 
are some particular pastimes of small children m which 
sex plays the predominant part. Melanesian children 
are fond of ‘ playing husband and wife ' A boy 
and girl build a little shelter and call it their home ; 
there they pretend to assume the functions of husband 
and wife, and amongst those of course the most 
important one of sexual intercourse. At other times, 
a group of children will go for a picnic where the 
entertainment consists of eating, fighting, and malriTig 
love. Or they will carry out a mimic ceremonial 
trade exchange, ending up with sexual activities. 
Crude sensual pleasure alone does not seem to satisfy 
them ; in such more elaborate games it must be 
blended with some imaginative and romantic interest. 

A very important point about this infantile sexuality 
is the attitude of the elder generation towards it. 
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As I have said, the parents do not look upon it as in 
the least reprdiensible. Generally they take it 
entirely for granted. The most they will do is to 
speak jestingly about it to one another, discussing 
the love tragedies and comedies of the child world. 
Never would they dream of interfering or frowning 
disapproval, provided the diildren show a due amoimt 
of discretion, that is, do not perform their amorous 
games in the house, but go away somewhere apart 
in the bush. 

But above all the children are left entirely to them- 
selves in their love affairs. Not only is there no 
parental interference, but rarely, if ever, does it come 
about that a man or a woman take a perverse seicual 
interest in children, and certainly they would never 
be seen to mix themsdves up in the games in this 
rdle. Violation of children is unknown, and a 
person who played sexually with a child would be 
thought ridiculous and disgusting. 

An extremdy important feature in the sexual 
relations of children is the brother and sister taboo, 
already mentioned. From an early age, when the girl 
first puts on her grass petticoat, brothers and sisters 
of the same mother must be separated from each 
other, in obedience to the strict taboo which enjoins 
that there shall be no intimate relations between them. 
Even earlier, when they first can move about and walk, 
they play in different groups. Later on they never 
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cxmsort together socially on a free footing, and above 
all there must never be the slightest suspicion of an 
interest of one of them in the love a&drs of the other. 
Althou£^ there is comparative freedom in playing 
and language between children, not even quite a small 
boy would associate sex with his sisters, still less make 
any sexual allusion or joke in their presence. This 
continues right through life, and it is the highest degree 
of bad form to speak to a brother about his sister’s 
love affairs, or vice versa. The imposition of this 
taboo leads to an early breaking up of family life, 
since the boys and girls, in order to avoid each other, 
must leave the parental home and go elsewhere. 
With aU this, we can perceive the enormous difference 
which obtains in the juvenile sexuality at this 
stage of later childhood between ourselves and the 
Melanesians. While amongst oursdves, in the educated 
classes, there is at this time a break of sexuality 
and a period of latency with amnesia, in Melanesia 
the extremely early beginning of genital interest 
leads to a type of sexuality entirdy unknown n.Tnf>ng 
us. From this time, the sexuality of the Melanesians 
will continuously though gradually develop, till it 
reaches puberty. On the condition that one taboo is 
respected in the strictest and most complete manner, 
society gives complete free play to juvenile sexuality. 



VIII 

PUBERTY 

A T an age varying with climate and race and 
stretching from about the ninth to the fifteenth 
year, the <diild enters upon the age of puberty. For 
puberty is not a moment or a turning point but a more 
or less prolonged period of development during which 
the sexual apparatus, the whole system of internal 
secretions and the organism in general are entirely 
recast. We cannot consider puberty as a conditio sine 
qua non of sexual interest or even of sexual activities, 
since non-nubile girls can copulate and inunature boys 
are known to have erections and to practise immissto 
penis. But undoubtedly the age of puberty must be 
regarded as the most important landmark in the sexual 
history of the individual. 

Sex is, moreover, so intimately bound up at this stage 
with the other aspects of life that in this chapter we 
shall treat sexual and social matters together and not 
divide them as we did in the case of the two previous 
stages. In comparing here the Trobiianders of 
Melanesia with our own society, it is important to 
note that these savages have no initiation rites at 
puberty. While this will remove one item of extreme 
59 
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importance from our discussion, it will allow us on 
the other hand to draw the comparison between 
patriliny and matriliny more clearly and closely, 
since in most other savage societies initiation 
ceremonies completely mask or modify this period. 

In our own society, we have to speak separately 
of the boy and of the girl, for at this point the two 
part company completely in sexual matters. In 
a man’s life, puberty means the acquisition of full 
mental powers as well as bodily maturity and the 
final formation of the sexual characters. With his 
new manliness his whole relation to life in general 
changes as deeply as his relation to sexual matters 
and to his position in the family. Beginning with this 
last, we can observe an extremely interesting 
phenomenon which greatly affects his attitude to his 
mother, sister, or other female relatives. The typical 
adolescent boy of our civilized communities begins 
to show at the time of puberty an extreme embarrass- 
ment towards his mother, affects scorn and a certain 
brutality towards his sisters and is ashamed before 
his comrades of all his female relatives. Who of us 
does not remember the pangs of ineffable shame 
when, jauntily going along with our school fellows, 
we met suddenly our mother, our aunt, our sister, 
or even our girl cousin and were obliged to greet 
her. There was a feeling of intense g^t, of being 
caught in flagrante delicto. Some bo}^ tried to ignore 
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the embarrassing encounter, others more brave blushed 
crimson and saluted, but everyone felt that it was a 
diadow on his social position, an outrage on his 
manliness and independence. Without entering into 
the psychology of this phenomenon, we can see that 
the shame and confusion felt here is of the same t3rpe 
as that associated with any breach of good manners. 

This newly acquired manliness affects deeply the 
boy's attitude towards the world, his whole Weltatt- 
schauung. He begins to have his independent opinions, 
his personality and his own honour, to maintain his 
position towards authority and intellectual leadership. 
This is a new stage in the relation between father 
and son, another reckoning up and a new testing 
of the father ideal. At thu point it succumbs if the 
father is found out to be a fool or a ‘ bounder ', to be 
a hypocrite or an * old fogey ’. He is usually disposed 
of for life, and in any case loses the chance of effectively 
influencing the boy even if in later life the two should 
come together again. If cm the other hand the father 
can stand the extremely severe scrutiny of this epoch 
there is a great chance of his surviving as an ideal 
for life. The reverse is also true, of course, for the 
father as well keenly examines his son at this epoch, 
and is equally critical as to whether the boy comes up 
to his own ideal of what his future successor should be. 

The new attitude towards sex, the recrystallization at 
puberty, exerts a great influence on the bo3r’s attitude 
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not only to his father, but to his mother as welL 
The educated boy only now fully realizes the biological 
nature of the bond between his parents and himself. 
If he deeply loves and wor^ps his mother, as is 
usually the case, and if he can continue to idealize 
his ^ther, then the idea of his bodily origin from his 
parent’s sexual intercourse, though* at first making 
a lift in his mental world, can be dealt with. If on 
the other hand he scorns and hates his father, be it 
unavowedly as so often happens, the idea brings 
about a permanent defilement of the mother and 
a besmirdiing of things most dear to him. 

The new manhood influences above all the boy’s 
sexual outlook. Mentally he is ready for knowledge, 
physiologically ready for applying it in life. Usually 
he receives his first lessons in sex at this time, and in 
some form or other starts sexual activities, not so 
often, probably, in the normal, r^ular manner, but 
frequently through masturbation or noctmnal 
pollutions. This epoch is in many respects the 
dividing of the roads for the boy. Either the 
newly awakened sex impulse, appealing to a 
strong temperament and to easy morals, absorbs 
him completely, carries him off his feet once for 
ever in a wave of over-mastering sensuality; or 
dse other interests and morality are strong enough 
to stave it off partially or even completely. As 
long as he preserves an ideal of chastity and is able 
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to fight for it, the leverage is there for the lifting 
of the sexual impulses to a higher level. In this, 
of course, the temptations are largdy determined 
by the social setting and the mode of life of the boy. 
The racial characteristics of a community, its code of 
morals and its cultural values establish great differences 
within European civilization. In certain classes of 
some countries, it is usual for tbe boy to succumb 
to the disintegrating forces of easy sexuality. In 
others, he can take his chance. In others, again, 
society relieves him of a great deal of responsibility 
by laying down rules of stem morality. 

In his relations to persons of the other sex, there 
appears at first something parallel to his attitude 
towards mother and sister ; a certain embarrassment, 
and polarity of attraction and repulsion. The woman 
who, he feels, can exercise a deep influenceonhimalarms 
him and fills him with suspicion. He senses in her a 
danger to his awakening independence and manliTifiss . 

At this stage also the new fusion of tenderness with 
sexuality which comes about towards the end of 
puberty mixes up infantile memories of maternal 
tenderness with the new dements of sexuality. 
Imagination and especially dream fantasies bring 
about horrible confusion and play strange tricks 
on the boy’s mind.^ 

1 TUa canceptian it mora fnlly elabcnted bdow. Put IV. 
Chapter IX. 
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All this refers more espedally to the boy belonging 
to the hi^er, well-to-do classes. If we compare the 
peasant or proletarian 3wuth with him, we see that 
the essential elements are the same, though there is 
perhaps less individual variation and the general 
picture is more sober. 

Thus there is also a period of affective crudeness 
towards mother and sister which is especially notice- 
able in a young peasant. The quarrels with the 
father crop up as a rule with an increased violence 
now that the boy realizes Ids own forces and his own 
position as a successor, now that he feels a new greed 
for possession and a new ambition for influence. 
Often a regular fight for supremacy begins at this time. 
In sexual matters there is not as violent a crisis and 
this reacts less directly on the parental relation. 
But the main outlines are the same. 

The girl of the educated classes goes throu^ a 
crisis at her first menstruation which, while it 
encroaches on liberty and complicates life, adds to 
its mysterious attraction and is usually eagerly awaited. 
But puberty is less of a turning point socially to a girl ; 
she continues to live at home or to carry on her 
education at a boarding school, but all her occupations 
and her training are in harmony with ordinary family 
life — ^not taking the modem, professional girl into 
account. Her aim in life is to await marriage. One 
important element in her relation to the family is the 
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rivalry between mother and daughter which often sets 
in at this time. How often it makes its appearance 
in a decided, undisguised form ^ is hard to say, but 
there can be no doubt that it introduces a distorted 
element into the tyfdcal rdations of the ordinary 
family. At this time, also, and not earlier, there 
enters a special tenderness into the relations between 
father and daughter, which not infrequently becomes 
correlated with the maternal rivalry. This is the 
configuration of the Electra complex; it is therefore 
of an entirdy different nature from the Oedipus 
complex. Putting on one side the greater hysterical 
tendency of women, for here we are omcemed with 
the ground work of normality, the Electra complex 
is less frequent and has less social importance as well 
as a smaller influence on Western culture. On the 
other hand, its influence makes itself more frequently 
felt and the father-daughter incest seems to be 
incomparably more frequent in real occurrence than 
that between mother and son, for various reasons 
of a biological and sociological nature. Since, however, 
our interest in this discussion is mainly in the cultural 
and social influence of the complexes, we cannot 
follow the parallel between the Oedipus and Electra 
complexes in detail. Nor can we enter into a com- 
parison between the hi^er classes, where the 

1 Such ai we find it lo powerfully deecilbed for instance in the 
very instmctive novd of Manpanant, Fort eommo Im Mart. 
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repFessions are stronger, where there is more hysteria 
but fewer cases of actual incest occur, and the lower 
classes, where, since the girl’s sex interest is frequently 
engaged earlier and more normally, she is less liable 
to hysterical distortions, but sufiers more frequently 
from persecution by the father.^ 

Let us now turn to the Trobriand Islands. Puberty 
begins there earlier than with us, but at the same 
time, when it sets in boys and girls have already 
begun their sexual activities. In the social life of the 
individual, puberty does not constitute a sharp 
turning point as in those savage communities where 
initiation ceremonies exist. Gradually, as he passes 
to manhood, the boy begins to take a more active 
part in economic pursuits and tribal occupations, 
he is considered a 3roung man {vlatile), and by the end 
of puberty he is a full member of the tribe, ready to 
marry and cany on aU his duties as wdl as to enjoy 
his privileges. The girl, who at the beginning of 
puberty acquires more freedom and independence 
from her family, has also to do more work, amuse 
hersdf more intensely, and carry on such duties, 

> Among peasants, the attempts of father on daughter are very 
frequent This seems e^redally to be the case among the Latm 
races. I have been told that in Rnmania the occniienca of this 
type of incest is very common among peasants, and so it seems to 
be in Italy. In the Canary Islands, I know mysdf of a few cases of 
father and daughter committing incest, not in a clandestine manner, 
but living openly m a shamdeas minag$ and rearing thor children. 
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ceremonial, economic, and legal, as are entailed by 
full womanhood. 

But the most important change, and the one which 
interests us most, is the partial break-up of the family 
at the time when the adolescent boys and girls cease 
to be permanent inmates of the parental home. For 
brothers and sisters, whose avoidance has begun 
long before in childhood, must now keep an extremely 
strict taboo, so that any possibility of contact while 
engaged in sexual pursuits must be diminated. This 
danger is obviated by a special institution, the 
bukumaUda. This name is given to special houses 
inhabited by groui>s of adolescent boys and girls 
A boy as he reaches puberty will join such a house, 
which is owned by some mature youth or young 
widower and tenanted by a number of youths, from 
three to ax, who are there joined by their sweethearts.^ 
Thus the parental home is drained completely of its 
adolescent males, though until the boy’s marriage 
he will always come back for food, and will also 
continue to work for his household to some extent. 
A girl, on the rare nights of chastity when she is not 
engaged in one bukumatula or another, may return 
to deep at home. 

What is the attitude towards mother, father, 

1 For a detailed d ee cnp tlon analysis of this lenuifcable 
instltatiaa. as close a miinicry of gioiip-msniage as we have on 
record, compaie fbe anthar'a forthcomiiig Sssnol L%f» of Smoogu. 
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sister or brother into which the sentiments of the 
Mdanesian boy and girl crystallize at this important 
epoch ? As with a modem European boy and girl, 
we see that at this period there is only a final cast, 
a consolidation of what has been in gradual formation 
during the previous stages of life. The mother, 
from whom the child has been weaned — ^in the widest 
sense of the word — ^remains still the pivotal point 
of all kinship and relationship for the rest of life. 
The boy’s status in society, his duties and privileges, 
are determined with regard to her and her relatives. 
If no one else is there to provide for her, he will have to 
do it, while her house will alwa}^ be his second 
home. Afiection and attachment, prescribed by social 
obligations, remain also deeply founded in real senti- 
ment, and when an adult man dies or suffers mishap, 
his mother will be the one to sorrow and her wailing 
will last longest and be most sincere. Yet there is 
little of the personal friendship, the mutual confidences 
and intimacy which is so characteristic of the mother- 
to-son relationship in our society. The detachment 
from the mother, carried out as we have seen at every 
stage more easily and more thorouglily than with us, 
with fewer premature wrenches and violent 
suppressions, is achieved in a more complete and 
harmonious manner. 

The father at this time suffers a temporary ecHpse. 
The boy, who as a child was fairly independent and 
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became the member of the small, juvenile republic, 
gains now on the one hand the additional freedom of 
the bukumaiula, while on the other he becomes much 
more restricted by his various duties towards his 
kada (maternal uncle). He has less time and less 
interest left for the father. Later on, when friction 
with the maternal unde makes its appearance, he 
turns, as a rule, to his father once more, and their 
life friendship then becomes settled. At this stage, 
however, when the adolescent has to learn his duties, 
to be instructed in traditions and to study his magic, 
his arts and crafts, his interest in his mother’s brother, 
who is his teacher and tutor, is greatest and their 
relations are at their best.' 

There is one more important difference between 
the Melaneaan boy’s feeling for his parents and that 
of the educated boy in our own sodety. With us, 
when at puberty and with social initiation the new 
fiery vision opens before the youth, its glare throws 
a strange shadow on his previous warm feelings for 
mother and father. His own sexuality estranges 
him from his progenitors, embarrasses their relations 
and creates deep complications. Not so in the 

* Tile rdatioo between theee three, the yonng man, hu father and 
hia mother’s brother, are in reality somewhat more comjdicated 
than I have been able to ahow here, and present an intereatmg ptctnre 
of the play and clash of the incompatible prinaplea of Unship and 
anthonty. This snl^ect will be diacnaeed in a fortbccaung book 
on kinahip. Compare also Ctmw mnd Ciutom, 1828. 
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matrilineal society. The absence of the early 
indecency period and of the first strug^es against 
parental authority ; the gradual and open taking-up 
of sex ever since it first began to stir in the young 
blood ; above all the attitude of benevolent onlookers 
which the parents take towards the sexuality of 
their young ; the fact of the mother's withdrawing 
completely but gradually from the boy's passionate 
feelings ; the father smiling his approval — all this 
brings about the fact that the intensification of 
sexuality at puberty exercises no direct influence 
upon the relation to the parents. 

One relation, that between brother and sister, 
is, however, deeply affected by every increase of 
sexuality — especially at puberty. This taboo, which 
extends to all free association and excludes the motive 
of sex completely from the relations of the two, affects 
the sexual outlook of both in general. For in the first 
place it must be kept in mind that this taboo is the 
great sexual barrier in a man's life, beyond which it 
is illicit to trespass, and that it constitutes also 
the most important general moral rule. The pro- 
hibition, moreover, which starts in childhood with 
the separation of brothers and sisters and of which 
this separation always remains the main point, extends 
also to all other females of the same clan. Thus the 
sexual world is for the boy divided into two moieties : 
one of these, embracing the women of his own clan, 
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is prohibited to him ; the other, to which women 
of the remaining three belong, is lawful. 

Let us compare now the brother-sister rdation in 
Melanesia and Europe. With us, the intimacy of 
childhood gradually cods ofi and changes into a 
somewhat constrained relation, in which the sister 
is naturally but not completdy divided from her 
brother by social, psychological and biological factors. 
In Melanesia, as soon as any intimacy in play or in 
childish confidences might spring up, the strict taboo 
sets in. The sister remains a mysterious being, 
always near yet never intimate, divided by the 
invisible yet all powerful wall of traditional command 
which gradually changes into a moral and personal 
imperative. The sister remains the only spot on the 
sexual horizon permanently hidden. Any natural 
impulses of infantile tenderness are as S3^ematically 
repressed from the outset as other natural impulses 
are in our children, and the sister becomes thus 
' indecent ' as an object of thought, interest and 
feeling, just as the forbidden things do for our children. 
Later on, as the personal experiences in sexuality 
develop, the vdl of reserve separating the two thickens. 
Though they have constantly to avoid each other, 
yet, owing to the fact that he is the provider of her 
housdndd, they must constantly keep one another 
in thought and attention. Such artificial and 
premature repression must have its results. The 
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psychologists of the Freudian school could easily 
foretell them. 

In all this I have spoken almost exdusivdy from 
the point of view of the boy. What is the configura- 
tion of the Melanesian girl’s attitude to her family 
as it crystallizes at puberty? Roughly speaking, 
her attitude does not differ so much from that of 
her European counterpart as is the case with the 
boy. Just because of the brother and sister taboo, 
the Trobriand matriarchy touches the girl less than 
the boy. For, since her brother is strictly forbidden 
to take any interest in her sexual affairs, including 
her marriage, and her mother's brother has also to 
keep aloof from these matters, it is, strangdy enough, 
her father who is her guardian as regards matrimonial 
arrangements. So that between father and daughter 
not quite an identical, but a very similar relation exists 
as with us. For among oursdves the friction between 
the female child and her father is normally small, 
and thus the relation approaches nearer to that 
found in the Trobriands between father and child. 
There, on the other hand, the intimacy between a 
grown-up man and an adolescent girl, who, be it 
remembered, is not considered his kinswoman, is 
frau^t with some temptation. This is not lessened 
but increased by the fact that though the daughter 
is not actually tabooed by the laws of exogamy, 
yet sexual intercourse between the two is considered 
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in the highest degree reprehensible, though it is never 
given the name of suvasova, which means breach 
of exogamy. The reason for this prohibition between 
father and daughter is. of course, simply that it is 
wrong to have sexual intercourse with the daughter 
of the woman with whom you co-habit. We shall 
not be astonished when later, as we trace the iufluence 
of the typical attitudes between members of the 
family, we shall find that father-daughter incest 
happens in reality, though it hardly could be called 
an obsession, nor has it any echo in folk-lore. 

With regard to her mother, the general course of 
the relation is more natural than that in Europe, 
though not essentially different. One point of 
difference there is : namely, that the exodus of the 
girl at puberty from the parental home and her 
numerous outside sex interests normally prevent 
the development of mother-daughter rivalries and 
jealousies, though they do not always preclude the 
occurrence of father-daughter incest. Thus, with the 
exception of her attitude to the brother, broadly 
speaking, sentiments similar to those in Europe are 
to be found in a Melanesian girl. 



IX 


THE COMPLEX OF MOTHER-RIGHT 

'^^E have been oompaiing the two dvilizatioiis, the 
European and the Melanesian, and we have 
seen that there exist deep difierences, some of the 
forces by which society moulds man’s biological nature 
being essentially dissimilar. Though in there 

is a certain latitude given to sexual freedom, and a 
certain amount of interference with and regulation of 
the sex instinct, yet in each the incidence of the 
taboo and the play of sexual liberty within its 
prescribed bounds are oitirely difierent. There is 
also a quite dissimilar distribution of authority within 
the family, and correlated with it a difierent mode 
of counting kinship. We have followed in both 
societies the growth of the average boy or girl 
under these divergent tribal laws anH customs. We 
have found that at almost every step there are great 
difierences due to the interplay between biological 
impulse and social rule which sometimes harmonize, 
sometimes conflict, sometimes lead to a ^ort bliss, 
sometimes to an inequilibrium fraught, however, 
with possibilities for a future development. At the 
firud stage of the child's life-history, after it has 
reached maturity, we have seen its fedings crystallize 
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into a system of sentiments towards the mother, 
father, brother, sister, and in the Trobriands, the 
maternal unde, a system which is typical of each 
sodety, and which, in order to adapt oursdves to 
ps3^dio-anal}rtic terminology, we called the ‘Family 
Complex’ or the 'nudear complex’. 

Now allow me to restate briefly the main features 
of these two ‘ complexes ’. The Oedipus complex, the 
system of attitudes typical of our patriarchal sodety. 
is formed in early infancy, partly during the transition 
between the first and second stages of childhood, 
partly in the course of the latter. So that, towards 
its end, when the boy is about five or six years old, 
his attitudes are well formed, though perhaps not 
finally settled. And these attitudes comprise already 
a number of dements of hate and suppressed desire. 
In this, I thinlc, our results do not differ to any extent 
from those of psycho-anal}^.^ 

In the matrilineal sodety at that stage, though 
the child has devdoped very definite sentiments 
towards its father and mother, nothing suppressed, 
nothing negative, no frustrated desire forms a part of 
them. Whence arises this difference ? As we saw, the 
social arrangements of the Trobriand matriliny are in 
almost complete harmony with the biological course of 


* I have come to nalise rince the above was wntten thv 
orthodox or Mmi-orthodox peycfao-uialyet wonld occ^ my el 
ment of the ‘ c om pleac ', or of any aapect of the doctrine. 
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development, while the institntion of father-right found 
in OUT society crosses and represses a number of natural 
impulses and indinations. To trace it more in detail, 
there is the passionate attachment to the mother, 
the bodily desire to ding dose to her, whidi in 
patriarchal institutions is in one way or another 
broken or interfered with ; the influence of our 
morality, which condemns sexuality in children; 
the brutality of the father, especially in the lower 
strata, the atmosphere of his exdusive right to mother 
and child acting subtly but strongly in the higher 
strata, the fear fdt by the wife of displeasing her 
husband — all these influences force apart parents and 
children. Even where the rivalry between father 
and child for the mother’s personal attention is reduced 
to a nrinimum, or to naught, there comes, in the second 
period, a distinct clash of social interests between 
father and child. The child is an encumbrance 
and an obstade to the parental freedom, a reminder 
of age and decline and, if it is a son, often the menace 
of a future social rivalry. Thus, over and above 
the dash of sensuality, there is ample room for 
social friction between father and child. I say 
advisedly ‘child’ and not ‘boy’, for, according 
to our results, the sex difierence between the children 
does not play any great part at this stage, nor has a 
doser rdation between &ther and daiighter as yet 
made its appearance. 
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All these forces and influences are absent from 
the matrilineal society of the Trobriands. First of 
all — and that has, bien enlef%du, nothing to do vnth 
naatriliny — ^there is no condemnation of sex or of 
sensuality as such, above all, no moral horror at the 
idea of infantile sexuality. The sensuous clinging 
of the child to his mother is allowed to take its natural 
course till it plays itself out and is diverted by other 
bodily interests. The attitude of the father to the 
child during these two early periods is that of a near 
friend and helper. At the time when our father makes 
himsdf pleasant at best by bis entire absence from 
the nursery, the Trobtiand father is first a nurse 
and then a companion. 

The development of pre-sexual life at this stage 
also differs in Europe and Melanesia ; the repressions 
of the nursery among us, especially in the higher 
classes, develop a tendency towards clandestine 
inquisitions into indecent things, especially excretory 
functions and organs. Among the savages we find 
no such period. Now this infantile pre-genital 
indecency establishes distinctions between the decent- 
indecent, the pure-impure, and the indecent, parent- 
jnnof compartment reinforces and gives additional 
depth to the taboo which is suddenly cast over certain 
relations to the mother, that is to the premature 
banishment from her bed and bodily embraces. 

So that here also the complications of our society 
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are not shared by the children in the Trobiiands. 
At the next stage of sexuality we find a no less relevant 
difierence. In Europe there is a latency period 
more or less pronounced, which implies a breach of 
continuity in the sexual devdopment and, according 
to Freud, serves to reinforce many of our repressions 
and the general amnesia, and to create many dangers 
in the normal development of sex. On the other hand, 
it also represents the triumph of other cultural and 
social interests bver sexuality. Among the savages 
at this stage, sex in an early genital foim — a form 
almost unknown among ourselves — establishes itself 
foremost among the child’s interests, never to be 
dislodged again. This, while in many respects it is 
culturally destructive, helps the gradual and 
harmonious weaning of the child from the family 
influences. 

With this we have entered already into the second 
half of the child's development, for the period of 
sexual latency in our society belongs to this part. 
When we consider these two later stages which form 
the second half of the development, we find another 
profound difierence. '\^th us during this early period 
of puberty, the Oedipus complex, the attitudes of the 
boy towards his parents, only solidify and crystallize. 
In Melanesia, on the other hand, it is mainly 
during this second epoch, in fact almost exclusively 
then, that any complex is formed. For only at this 
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periodis the child snbmitted to the system of repressions 
and taboos which begin to mould his nature. To 
these forces he responds, partly by adaptation, partly 
by developing more or less repressed antagonisms 
and desires, for human nature is not only malleable 
but also elastic. 

The repressing and moulding forces in Melanesia 
are twofold — ^the submission to matriarchal tribal 
law, and the prohibitions of exogamy. The first is 
brought about by the influmce of the mother’s brother, 
who, in appealing to the child's sense of honour, 
pride and ambition, comes to stand to him in a rdation 
in many respects analogous to that of the father among 
us. On the other hand, both the efforts which he 
demands and the rivalry between successor and 
succeeded introduce the negative dements of jealousy 
and resentment. Thus an ‘ambivalent’ attitude is 
formed in which veneration assumes the acknowledged 
dominant place, while a repressed hatred manifests 
itsdf only indirectly. 

The second taboo, the prohibition of incest, surrounds 
the sister, and to a lesser degree other female relatives 
on the maternal dde, as well as clanswomen, with a veil 
of sexual mystery. Of all this class of women, the sister 
is the representative to whom the taboo applies most 
stringently. We noted that this severing taboo, 
entering the boy’s life in infancy, cuts short the 
incipient tenderness towards his sister which is the 
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natural impulse of a child. This taboo also, since it 
makes even an accidental contact in sexual 
matters a crime, causes the thought of the 
sister to be always present, as well as consistently 
repressed. 

Comparing the two systems of family attitudes 
briefly, we see that in a patriardial society, the infantile 
rivalries and the later social functions introduce into 
the attitude of father and son, besides mutual attadi- 
ment, also a certain amount of resentment and diriike. 
Between mother and son, on the other hand, the 
premature separation in infancy leaves a deep, 
unsatisfied craving which, later on, when sexual 
interests come in, is mixed up in memory with the 
new bodily longings, and assumes often an erotic 
character which comes up in dreams and other 
fantasies. In the Trobriands there is no friction 
between father and son, and all the infantile craving 
of the child for its mother is allowed gradually to 
spend itself in a natural, spontaneous manner. The 
ambivalent attitude of veneration and dishke is felt 
between a man and his mother’s brother, while the 
repressed sexual attitude of incestuous temptation 
can be formed only towards bis sister. Applying to 
eadi society a terse, though somewhat crude formula, 
we might say that in the Oedipus complex there is 
the repressed desire to loll the father and marry the 
mother, while in the matrilineal society of the 
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Trobriands the wish is to marry the sister and to 
irill the maternal uncle. 

With this, we have summarized the results of our 
detailed inquiry, and given an answer to the first 
problem set out at the beginning, that is, we have 
studied the variation of the nuclear complex with 
the constitution of the fiunily, and we have shown 
in what manner the complex depends upon some of 
the features of family hfe and sexual morals. 

We are indebted to psydio-analysis for the discovery 
that there exists a t3q)ical configuration of sentiments 
in our society, and for a partial explanation, mainly 
concerned with sex, as to why such a complex must 
exist. In the foregoing pages we were able to give 
an outline of the nuclear complex of another society, a 
matiilineal one, where it has never been studied before. 
We found that this complex differs essentially from the 
patriarchal one, and we have shown why it must 
differ and what social forces bring it about. We have 
drawn om: comparison on the broadest basis, and, 
without neglecting sexual factors, we have also S3rstem- 
atically drawn in the other elements. The result 
is important, for, so far, it has never been suspected 
that another type of nuclear complex might be in 
existence. By my anal}^, I have establidied that 
Freud’s theories not only roughly correspond to human 
psychology, but that they follow closely the modifica- 
tion in human nature brought about by vaiioiis 
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canstitutioiis of society. In other words, 1 have 
established a deep corrdation between the type of 
society and the nuclear complex fotmd there. 'While 
this is in a sense a confirmation of the main tenet of 
Freudian psychology, it might compel us to modify 
certain of its features, or rather to make some of its 
formulae more elastic. To put it concretely, it appears 
necessary to draw in more systematically the correla- 
tion between biological and social influences ; not 
to assume the universal existence of the Oedipus 
complex, but in studying every tsrpe of civilization, 
to establish the special complex which pertains to it. 
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THE MIRROR OF TRADITION 
I 

COMPLEX AND MYTH IN MOTHER-RIGHT 
JT now remains to proceed to the study of the second 
problem posed in the first part of this volume ; that 
is to investigate whether the matrilineal complex, 
so entirely different in its genesis and its diaracter 
from the Oedipus complex, exercises also a different 
influence on tradition and social organization ; and to 
show that in the social life, as wdl as in the folk-lore, of 
these natives their specific repressions manifest them- 
sdves unmistakably. Whenever the passions, kept 
normally within traditional bounds by rigid taboos, 
customs and legal penalties, break through in crime, 
perversion, aberration, or in one of those dramatic 
occurrences which shake from time to time the hum- 
drum life of a savage community — ^then these passions 
reveal the matriarchal hatred of the maternal unde 
or the incestuous widies towards the sister. The 
folk-lore of these Melanesians also mirrors the 
matrilineal complex. The examination of myth, 
fairy tales and legend, as well as of magic, will show 
83 
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that the repressed hatred of the maternal iinde, 
ordinarily masked by conventional reverence and 
solidarity, breaks throng in those narratives con- 
structed on the model of the day-dream and dictated 
by repressed longings. 

Especially interesting is the magic of love of these 
natives and the mythology connected with it. All 
sexual attraction, all power of seduction is believed 
to reside in the magic of love. This magic again the 
natives regard as founded in a dramatic occurrence 
of the past, narrated in a strange tragic myth of 
brother and sister incest. Thus the position establi^ed 
by the description of social relations within the family, 
and by an analsrsis of kin^p, can also be independently 
demonstrated by the study of the culture of these 
Mdanesian natives. 



II 

DISEASE AND PERVERSION 

'^HE evidence adduced in this part of the essay is 
not quite homogeneous. While on some points 
I have had full information, I shall have to confess 
my ignorance or only incomplete knowledge in others, 
and there I shall indicate the problem rather than 
solve it. This is due partly to my lack of expert 
knowledge of mental disease, partly to my having 
found it impossible to psycho-analyze the natives by 
the orthodox technique; partly to an unavoidable 
unevenness in the material, especially that which 
I collected among other tribes where I resided for a 
much Sorter time and worked under less favourable 
conditions than in the Trobriands. 

I shall start with the weakest items in my ripertotre. 
Here comes first the question of neurosis and mental 
disease. We have seen in the comparative account of 
the child's development among ourselves and in the 
Trobriands that the matrilineal complex is formed 
later in the life of a child, that it is formed outside 
the intimacy of the family circle, that it entails fewer 
shocks, if any, that it is due mainly to the play of 
rivalry, while its erotic thwartings do not go to the 
8S 
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roots of infantile sexuality. Since this is so, the 
Freudian theory of neurosis would lead us to 
expect a much smaller prevalence of those neuroses 
(Ubertragungsneurosen) due to the traumas of child- 
hood. It is a great pity that a competent alienist 
has not been able to examine the Trobrianders under 
the same conditions as myself, for I think he could 
throw some interesting sidelights upon the assumptions 
of psycho-analysis. 

When studying the Trobrianders, it would be futile 
for an ethnographer to compare them with Europeans, 
for with us there are innumerable other factors whidi 
complicate the picture and contribute to the formation 
of mental disease. But some thirty miles south of the 
Trobnands there are the Amphlett Islands, inhabited 
by people essentially simila r in race, custom, and 
language, but who differ, however, very much in social 
organization, have strict sexual morals, that is, regard 
pre-nuptial sexual intercourse with disapproval and 
have no institutions to support sexual license, 
while their family life is much more closely knit. 
Though matrilineal, they have a much more developed 
patriardial authority, and this, combined with the 
sexual repressiveness, establi^es a picture of child- 
hood more similar to OUT own.^ 

* For a dncnptian of aome ciutoms and featnna of the cnltnn 
of tiie nativea of the Amphlett Teland, see the anthor'e ArgoHmitt 
cf tM* WtsUm Pacific, tSbxp. jd. 
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Now even with my own limited knowledge of the 
subject, I received quite a difietent impression of the 
neurotic dispositions of these natives. In the 
Trobiiands, though I knew scores of natives intimately 
and had a nodding acquaintance with many more, 1 
could not name a single man or woman who was 
hysterical or even neurasthenic. Nervous tics, oun- 
pulsory actions or obsessive ideas were not to be 
found. In the sjrstem of native pathology, based, of 
course, on belief in black magic, but reasonably true to 
the symptoms of disea.se, there are two categones of 
mental disorder — nagowa, which corresponds to 
cretinism, idiocy, and is also given to people who have 
a defect of speech ; and gwayluwa, which corresponds 
roughly to mania, and comprises those who from time 
to time break out into acts of violence and deranged 
behaviour. The natives of the Trobriands know well 
and recognize that m the neighbouring islands of the 
Amphletts and d’Entrecasteaux there are other types 
of black magic which can produce effects on the mind 
different from those known to themselves, of which 
the symptoms are according to their accounts com- 
pulsory actions, nervous tics and various forms of 
obsession. And during my few months' stay in the 
Amphletts, my first and strongest impression was 
that this was a community of neurasthenics. Coming 
from the open, gay, hearty and accessible Trobrianders, 
it was astonishing to find oneself among a community 
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of peojde distrustful of the newcomer, impatient in 
work, arrogant in their claims, though easily cowed 
and extremdy nervous when tackled more energetic- 
ally. The women ran away as I landed in their villages 
and kept in hiding the whole of my stay, with the 
exception of a few old hags. Apart from this general 
picture, I at once found a number of people affected 
with nervousness whom I could not use as informants, 
because they would either lie in some sort of fear, 
or else become excited and offended over any more 
detailed questioning. It is characteristic that in the 
Trobtiands even the spiritualistic mediums are poseurs 
rather than abnormal people. And while in the 
Trobriands black magic is practised in a ‘ scientific ' 
maimer by men, that is by methods which present small 
claim to the supernatural, m the islands of the south 
there are ‘flying wizards' who practise the magic 
which in other parts belongs only to semi-fabulous 
witches, and who make at first sight a quite abnormal 
mpression. 

In another community among whom I served my 
ethnographic apprenticeship, and whom I therefore 
did not study with the same methods or come to know 
as intimately as I did the Trobiianders, the conditions 
are even more repressive than in the Ampblett Idands. 
The Mailu, inhabiting a portion of the south coast of 
New Guinea, are patrilineal, have a pronoimced paternal 
authority in the family, and a fairly strict code of 
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repressive sexual morals.^ Among these natives, I had 
noted a number of people whom I had classed as 
neurasthenics, and therefore useless as ethnographic 
informants. 

But all these tentative remarks, though they are not 
sheer guesses, are intended only to raise the problem, 
and to indicate what the solution would most probably 
be. The problem would therefore be : to study a 
number of matrUmeal and patriarchal communities 
of the same level of culture, to register the variation 
of sexual repression and of the family constitution, 
and to note the correlation between the amoimt of 
sexual and family repression and the prevalence of 
hysteria and compulsion neurosis. The conditions in 
Melanesia, where side by side we find communities 
living under entirely different conditions, are like a 
naturally arranged experiment for this purpose 

Another point which might be interpreted m favour of 
the Freudian solution of this problem is the correlation 
of sexual perversions with sexual repression. Freud has 
shown that there is a deep connection between the course 
of infantile sexuahty and the occurrence of perversion 
in later life. On the basis of his theory, an entirely 

* Compare the wnter'a monograph on '* The Natives of Mailn " 
in the Proetdtngt of tMo Royal Soctoty of Australia, vol. 39, 1915. 
No mfoimation on mental disease is contained there. I had hoped 
to retnm to the district and the essay was published as a pielinunaiy 
account m which I did not include all I knew and had noted, thinking 
of rqtubhdung it in a fuller form. 
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lax community like that of the Trobrianders, who do 
not interfere with the free development of infantile 
sexuality, ^ould show a minimum of perversions. 
This is fuUy confirmed in the Trobiiands. Homo- 
sexuality was known to exist in other tribes and 
regarded as a filthy and ridiculous practice. It cropped 
up in the Trobiiands only with the influence of white 
man, more especially of white man’s morality. The 
boys and girls on a Mission Station, penned in separate 
and strictly isolated houses, cooped up together, had 
to help themselves out as best they could, smce that 
whidi every Trobriander looks upon as his due and 
right was denied to them. According to very careful 
inquiries made of non-missionary as well as missionary 
natives, homosexuality is the rule among those 
upon whom white man’s morahty has been forced in 
such an irrational and unscientific manner. At any 
rate, there were a few cases in which ‘ evil doers ’ 
caught in fit^anU delicto, were ignominiously b anish ed 
from the face of God back mto the villages, where one 
of them tried to contmue it, but had to give up under 
the pressure of the native morals, expressed m scorn 
and derision. I have also reason to suppose that 
perversions are much more prevalent m the Amphlett 
and d'Entrecasteaux archipelago in the south, but 
again I have to rq[ret that I was not able to study this 
important subject in detail. 
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DREAMS AND DEEDS 

we have to study how the integral sentiment 
of the matrilineal family in the Trobriands 
expresses itself in the culture and social oiganizadon 
of the natives. If we pushed this problem too deep it 
would indeed lead us to a minute examination from this 
point of view of practically every manifestation of their 
tribal life. We shall have to make a selection and pick 
out the most relevant domains of fact. These can be 
divided into two categories : (i) the free fantasies, and 
(2) the data of folk-lore. To the first class belong those 
products of individual imagination such as dreams, 
day-dreams, personal desires and ideals which, coming 
from the individual's own life, are shaped by the 
endo-psychic forces of his personahty. In this class 
can be reckoned not only the manifestations of fantasies 
in thought and dream, but also in deed. For a crime 
or a sin or an act which outrages public opinion 
and decency is committed when the repressive forces 
of law and morality are broken by the repressed 
passions. In such deeds we can measure both the 
strength of the ideal and the depth of the passion. 
We shall turn now to this first class of dreams and 
81 
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deeds in whidi the individual shakes ofi temporarily 
the shackles of custom and reveals the repressed 
dements and the conflict with the repressing forces. 

Dreams and day-dreams are not an easy subject for 
study among the Mdanesians of the Trobriand Idands. 
It is a remarkable and characteristic feature of these 
natives, in which they seem to differ from other 
savages, that they apparently dream little, have little 
interest in their dreams, sddom relate them spon- 
taneously, do not regard the ordinary dream as having 
any prophetic or other importance, and have no code 
of symbolic explanation whatever. When I tackled 
the subject directly, as I often did, and asked my 
informants whether they had dreamt, and, if so, what 
their dreams had been, the answer was usually negative, 
with rare exceptions, to which we will return. Is this 
absence of dreams, or rather of interest in dreams, due 
to the fact that we are dealing with a non-repressed 
society, a society among whom sex as such is in no way 
restricted ? Is it so because their ' complex ' is weak, 
appears late, and has few mfantile elements ? This 
rarity of free dreams and the absence of strong effect, 
hence absence of remembrance, point to the same 
conclusion as the absence of neurosis, that is, to the 
correctness in broad outline of the Freudian theory. 
For this theory affir ms that the main cause of dreams 
is unsatisfied sexual aj^tite, and especially such 
sexual or quasi-sexual impulses as are repressed 
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violently in infancy. To this question one could only 
obtain a satisfactory answer by collecting ridi com- 
parative material among two communities of similar 
culture and mode of hving but with different repressions. 

I have used so far the expression ' free dreams for 
there is a class of dreams which it is difficult to range, 
whether with the free or with the fixed fantasies, since 
they run on lines prescribed by tradition and could be 
called ' official dreams '. Such, for instance, are dreams 
in which a man leading an enterprise or carrying out 
some ta.sk is supposed to dream under certain circum- 
stances about the object of his enterprise The leaders 
of fishing excursions dream about the weather, about 
the place where the ^oals may appear, about the 
best date for the expedition, and they give their orders 
and instructions accordingly. Those in charge of the 
overseas expeditions called Kula are often supposed 
to have dreams about the success of their ceremonial 
trading. Above all the magicians have dreams associ- 
ated with the performance of their magic. There is 
also another form of tjqiical or traditional dream 
associated with magic, that, namely, which comes 
about as the direct result of a spell or of a rite. Thus, in 
the ceremonial overseas trading there is a certain spell 
which acts directly on the mind of the partner, induces 
in him a dream, and this dream makes the partner 
desire the exchange. Most love magic is supposed 
to produce a dream which awakens the amorous wish. 
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Thus these natives, remarkably enough, reverse the 
Freudian theory of dreams, for to them the dream is 
the cause of the wish.* In reality, this class of traditional 
dreams is very much within the lines of the Fileudian 
theory. For they are constructed as a projection on 
to the victim of the magician's own desire. The victun 
of love magic feels in her dream an itching, a craving 
which is the same as the state of mind of the performer 
of the magic. The Kula partner under the influence of 
magic is supposed to dream of glorious scenes of 
exchange which form the very vision dominating the 
wi^es of the performer. 

Nor are such dreams merdy spoken of and only 
supposed to exist. Very frequently the magician him- 
self would come and tell me that he had dreamt about 
a good yield in fishing, and would organize an expedition 
on the strength of it. Or a garden wizard would speak 
of a dream he had had about a long drought, and there- 
fore order certain things to be done. During the 
annual ceremonial feast in honour of dead ancestors I 
had on two occasions opportunities of noting dreams 
of natives. In both cases the dream referred to the 
proceedings, and in one the dreamer claimed to have 
dreamt that he had had a conversation with the spirits, 
who were not satisfied with things. Another class of 

> Cf. alto my Argonaiitt of tht Wuttm Pacific, duster on magic 
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typical dream is concerned with the birth of babies. 
In these the future mother has a sort of dream aimunda- 
tion from one of her dead rdatives.^ 

Now one of the typical or official dreams is the sexual 
dream, which interests us here more especially. A man 
will dream that a woman visits him at night ; in 
dream he will have coi^ess with her, and he will 
awake finding the discharge of semen on the mat. 
This he will conceal from his wife, but he will 
try to follow up the dream actively in real life and 
initiate an mtrigue with the woman. For this dream 
means that she who visited him had performed love 
magic and that she desires him. 

About such dreams I had a number of personal 
confidences, followed by the story of the subsequent 
efforts of the man at establishing an intrigue with his 
dream visitor. 

Now, naturally, as soon as I was told by the natives 
about their erotic dreams, I was at once keenly on the 
scent of incestuous dreams. To the question : “ Do 
you ever dream of your mother in this way ? " the 
answer would be a calm, unshocked negation. " The 
mother is forbidden— only a tonagowa (imbecile) would 
dream such a thing. She is an old woman. No such 
thing would happen." But whenever the question 
would be put about the sister, the answer would be quite 

' Cf. ' Baloma ' — article in the JottrtuU of Ikt It Autkrop. 

1916 . 
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difierent, with a strong afiective reaction. Of course I 
knew enough never to ask such a question directly of 
a man, and never to discuss it in company. But even 
asking in the form of whether ‘ other people ' could 
ever have such dreams, the reaction would be that of 
mdignation and anger. Sometimes there would be no 
answer at all ; after an embarrassed pause another 
subject would be taken up by the informant. Some, 
again, would deny it seiioudly, others vdiemently and 
angrily. But, working out the question bit by bit with 
my best informants, the truth at last appeared, and I 
found that the real state of opinion is difierent. It is 
actually well known that ' other people ' have such 
dreams — *' a man is sometimes sad, ashamed, and ill- 
tempered. Why ? Because he has dreamt that he had 
connection with his sister." " This made me feel 
ashamed," such a man would say. I found that this is, 
in fact, one of the typical dreams known to exist, 
occurring frequently, and one which haunts and 
disturbs the dreamer. That this is so, we will find 
confirmed by other data, especially in myth and legend. 

Again, the brother-sister incest is the most repre- 
hensible form of breach of the rules of exogamy — 
which institution makes it illicit to have connection with 
any woman of the .same dan. But though the brother- 
sister incest is regarded with the utmost horror, a 
breach of clan exogamy is a thing both smart and 
desirable, owing to the piquant difficulties in carrying 
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it oat. In accordance with this, dreams about dan 
incest are very frequent. Thus, comparing the different 
types of incestuous dreams, there is every reason to 
assume that the mother hardly ever appears in them 
and, if she does, these dreams leave no deep impression ; 
that the more distant female relatives are dreamt of 
frequently, and that the impression left is pleasant ; 
while incestuous dreams about the sister occur and 
leave a deep and painful memory. This is what might 
have been expected, for, as we saw when following the 
development of their sexuality, there is no temptation 
in the case of the mother, a violent and strongly 
repressed one towards the sister, and a spicy, not very 
repressed prohibition about the clanswoman. 

Brother and sister incest is regarded with such 
horror by the natives that at first an observer, even well 
acquainted with their life, would confidently affirm 
that it would never occur, though a Freudian might 
have his suspicions. And these, on closer search, would 
be found fully justified. Incest between brother and 
sister existed even in olden days, and there are certain 
family scandals told especially about the ruling dan of 
the Malasi. Nowadays, when the andent morals and 
institutions break down imder the influence of spurious 
Christian morality mid the white man's so-called law 
and order is introduced, the passions repressed by 
tribal tradition break through even more violently 
and openly. I have three or four cases on record in 
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whidi public opinion definitely, though in whispered 
undertones, excused a brother of incestuous relations 
with his sister. One case, however, stands out, for it 
was a lasting intrigue famous for its efEronteiy, for the 
notorious character of the hero and heroine, and for 
the scandalous stories spun around it. 

Mokadayu, of Okopukopu, was a famous singer. 
Like aU of his profession, he was no less renowned for 
his success with ladies. “For," say the natives, 
" the throat is a long passage like the wila (vagina), 
and the two attract each other." “ A man who has 
a beautiful voice will like women very much and they 
will like him." Many stories are told of how he slept 
with aU the wives of the chief in Olivilevi, how he 
seduced this and that married woman. For a time, 
Mokada3ru had a brilliant and very lucrative career 
as a spiritualistic medium, extraordinary phenomena 
happening in his hut, especially dematerializations of 
various valuable objects thus transported to the spirit 
land. But he was unmasked, and it was proved that 
the dematerialized objects had merely remained in Ms 
own possession. 

Then there came about the dramatic incident of his 
incestuous bve with his sister. She was a very beautiful 
girl, and, being a Trobriander, she had, of course, many 
lovers. Suddenly die withdrew all her favours and 
became chaste. The youth of the village, who confided 
to each other their banishment from her favours. 
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decided to find out what was the matter. It soon 
appeared that, whoever might be the privileged rival, 
the scene must be laid in her parental house. One 
evening when both parents were away, a hole was made 
in the thatch and through it the discarded lovers saw 
a si|^t which shocked them deeply ; brother and sister 
were caught in fiagrardt delicto. A dreadful scandal 
broke out in the village, which, in olden dajrs, would 
certainly have ended in the suicide of the guilty pair. 
Under the present conditions they were able to brave 
it out and lived in incest for several months till she 
married and left the village. 

Besides the actual brother and sister incest, there is, 
as I have said, a breach of exogamous rules which is 
called suvasova. A woman of the same clan is for- 
bidden to a man under the penalty of shame and an 
eruption of bods all over the body. Against this second 
ailment there is a magic, which, as many of my 
informants told me with a self-satisfied smirk, is 
absolutely efficacious. The moral shame of such 
incidents is in reality small, and as with many other 
rules of official morality, he who breaks it is a smart 
fellow. A young man who is a real Don Juan, and who 
has a good conceit of himsdf, will scorn the unmarried 
girls, and try alwajrs to have an intrigue with a married 
woman, especially a chief's wife, or else commit acts 
of suvasova. The expression ' suvasova yoku ', 
" Oh, thou exogamy breaker I " sounds something 
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like, " Oh, 3rou gay dog I " and is a facetious com- 
pliment. 

To comidete the picture, the negative evidence may 
be stated here that not one single case of mother-«>n 
incest could be found, not even a suspicion of it, though 
the loudness and stringency of the taboo is by no means 
so great as in the brother-sister incest. In the summary 
given above of the typical family sentiments among the 
Trobrianders, I have stated that the relations between 
father and dau^ter are the only ones built up on the 
same pattern as in a patriarchal society. As could be 
expected therefore, father-daughter incest is of by no 
means rare occurrence. Two or three cases in which 
there seem to be no doubt whatever are on record. 
One of them concerned a girl, who, besides her relations 
with her father, was the sweetheart of a local boy then 
in my service. He wanted to marry her, and appealed 
to me for finandal and moral support in this enterprise ; 
I therefore had full details of the incest, which left me 
in no doubt whatever about the relationship and its 
long duration. 

So far we have spoken about the sexual taboo and 
the repressed wish to break it, which finds expression 
in dreams, in acts of crime and passion. There is, 
however, another relatirm fraught with repressed 
criminal desires, that of a man towards his matriarch, 
the brother of his mother. With regard to dreams, 
there is one interesting fact to be noted here ; the 
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belief, namely, that in prophetic dreams of death it 
will always be a veyola (real kinsman), usually the 
sister's son, who will foredream his uncle’s death. 
Another important hict belonging to the sphere of 
action and not of dreams is connected with witchcraft. 
A man who has acquired the black magic of disease 
must choose his first victim from among his near 
maternal relatives. Veiy often a man is said to choose 
his own mother. So that when anyime is known to be 
l earning soFcery, bis real kinsmen, that means his 
maternal relatives, are always frightened and on the 
look out for personal danger. 

In the chronicles of actual crime, there are also 
several cases to be registered, bearing on our 
problem. One of them happened in the village of 
Osapola, half an hour away from where I lived at that 
time, and I knew the actors wdl. There were three 
brothers, the ddest blind. The youngest one used 
always to take the betel nut before it properly ripened 
and deprive the blind man of his share. The blind man 
one day got in a dreadful fury and, seizing an axe, 
somehow managed to wound the youngest brother. 
The middle one then took a spear and killed the blind 
one. He was sentenced to twelve months' imprison- 
ment by the white resident magistrate. The natives 
regarded this as an outrageous injustice. The killing 
of one brother by another is a purely internal matter, 
certainly a dreadful crime and an awful tragedy. 
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but one vdth which the outer world is in no way con- 
cerned, and it can only stand by and show its horror and 
pity. There are other cases of violent quarrds, fights, 
and one or two more murders within the matrilineal 
family, which I have on record. 

Of parricide, on the other hand, there is not one single 
case to be dted. Yet to the natives, as 1 have said, 
parricide would be no special tragedy, and would 
be merdy a matter to be settled with the father's 
own clan. 

Apart from the dramatic events, the crimes and 
tragedies which shake the tribal order to its very 
foundations, there are the small events which indicate 
merely the boiling of the passions under the apparently 
firm and quiet surface. For, as we saw, society builds 
up its traditional norms and ideals, and sets up 
trammels and barriers to safeguard them. Yet these 
very trammels provoke certain emotional reactions. 

Nothing suipnised me so mudi in the course of my 
sociological researches as the gradual perception of an 
imdercurrent of desire and inclination running counter 
to the trend of convention, law and morals. Mother- 
right, the principle that unity of kinship exists only 
in the mother line, and that this unity of kinship should 
claim all affection, as well as all duties and loyalties, 
is the dictate of tradition. But in reality friendship and 
affection to the father, commimity of personal interest 
and desires with him, combined with the wi^ to shake 
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o£E the exogamous trammels of the clan — these are the 
live forces which flow from personal inclination and 
the experiences of individual life. And these forces 
contribute much to fan ever-present sparks of enmity 
between brothers, and between the mother's brother 
and the nephew. So that in the real fedings of the 
individual, we have, so to speak, a sociological negative 
of the traditional principle of matriliny.^ 

1 Thu poutt haa been elaborated bjr the writer in Cnim and 
Cuttom, 1926 
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now {Koceed to the discussion of folk-lore in 
relation to the typical sentiments of the matri- 
lineal feunily, and with this we enter the best cultivated 
plot on the boundary of psycho-anal}^ and anthro- 
pology. It has long been recognized that for one reason 
or another the stories related seriously about ancestral 
times and the narratives told for amusement correspond 
to the desires of those among whom they are current. 
The school of Freud maintain, moreover, that folk- 
lore is especially concerned with the satisfaction of 
repressed wishes by means of fairy tales and legends ; 
and that this is the case also with proverbs, typical 
jokes and sa}dngs and stereotyped modes of abuse. 

Let us begin with these last. Their relation to the 
unconscious must not be interpreted in the sense that 
th^ satisfy the repressed cravings of the person abused, 
or even of the abuser. For instance, the expression 
widely current among oriental races and many savages, 
' eat excrement,’ as well as in a slightly modified form 
among the Latins, satisfies directly the wi^ of neither. 
Indirectly it is only meant to debase and disgust the 
person thus addressed. Every form of abuse or bad 
104 
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language contains certain propositions fraught with 
strong emotional possibilities. Some bring into play 
emotions of disgust and shame ; others again draw 
attention to, or impute, certain actions which are 
considered abominable in a given society, and thus 
wound the feelings of the listener. Here belongs 
blasphemy, which in European culture reaches its 
zenith of perfection and complexity in the iimumerable 
variations of ' Me cago en Dios 1 ' pullulating wherever 
the sonorous Spanish is ^ken. Here, also, belong 
all the various abuses by reference to social position, 
despised or d^iraded occupations, criminal habits, 
and the like, all of them very interesting sociologically, 
for they iudicate what is (X)nsidered the lowest d^th 
of degradation in that culture. 

The incestuous type of swearing, in which the person 
addressed is invited to have connection with a forbidden 
relative, usually the mother, is in Europe the speciality 
of the Slavonic nations, among whom the Russians 
easily take the lead, with the numerous combmations 
of ‘ Yob twayu mat ’ (‘ Have connection with thy 
mother ’). This type of swearing interests us most, 
because of its subject, and because it plays an important 
part in the Trobriands. The natives there have three 
incestuous expressions : ' Kwoy itiam' — Cohabit with 
thy mother ' ; ‘ Kwoy Utmuta ’ — ' cohabit with thy 
aster ' ; and ‘ Kwoy urn' kwava ' — * cohabit with thy 
wife.’ The combination ot the three sa}dngs is curious 
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in itself, for we see, side by side, the most lawful and 
the most illicit types of intercourse used for the same 
purpose of offending and hurting. The gradation of 
intensity is still more remarkable. For while the 
invitation to maternal incest is but a mild term used 
in chafi or as a joke, as we might say, ' Oh, go to 
Jericho ', the mention of sister incest in abuse is a 
most serious offence, and one used only when real 
anger is aroused. But the worst insult, one which I 
have known to be seriously used at the most twice, 
and once, indeed, it was among the causes of the 
incident of fratridde described above, is the imperative 
to have connection with the wife. This expression 
is so bad that I learnt of its existence only after a long 
sojourn in the Trobtiands, and no native would 
pronounce it but in whispers, or consent to make any 
jokes about that incongruous mode of abuse. 

What is the psychology of this gradation ? It i^ 
obvious that it stands in no distinct relation to the 
enormity or unpleasantness of the act. The maternal 
incest is absolutely and completely out of the question, 
yet it is the mildest abuse. Nor can the criminality 
of the action be the reason for the various strengths of 
the swearing, for the least criminal, in fact the lawful 
connection, is the most offensive when imputed. The 
real cause is the plausibility and the reality of the act, 
and the feeling of dtame, anger, and social degradation 
at the barriers of etiquette being pulled down and the 
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naked reality brought to light. For the sexual intiinacy 
between husband and wife is masked by a most rigid 
etiquette, not so strict of course as that between 
brother and sister, but directly aiming at the elimina- 
tion of any suggestive modes of behaviour. Sexual 
jokes and indecencies must not be pronounced in the 
company of the two consorts. And to drag out the 
personal, direct sexuality of the rdation in coarse 
language is a mortal ofience to the sensitiveness of the 
Trohrianders. This psychology is extremely interesting, 
just because it discloses that one of the main forces of 
abuse lies in the relation between the reality and 
plausibility of a desire or action and its conventional 
repressions. 

The relation between the abuse by mother and by 
sister mcest is made clear by the same psychology. 
Its strength is measured mainly by the likelihood of 
reahty corre^nding to the imputation. The idea of 
mother incest is as rqnignant to the native as sister 
incest, probably even more. But just because, as we 
saw, the whole development of the relationship and of 
sexual life makes incestuous temptations of the mother 
almost absent, while the taboo against the sister is 
imposed with great brutality and kept up with rigid 
strength, the real inclination to break the strong taboo 
is much mote actual. Hence this abuse wounds to the 
quick. 

There is nothing to be said about proverbs in the 
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Trobriands, for they do not exist. As to the t3rpical 
sayings and other linguistic uses, I shall mention here 
the important fact of the word Utguta, my sister, being 
used in magic as a word which signifies incompatibility 
and mutual repulsion. 

We pass now to myth and l^^d, that is, to the stories 
told with a serious purpose in explanation of things, 
institutions, and customs. To make the survey of this 
very extensive and rich material dear yet rapid, we 
diall classify these stories into three categories: 
(i) Myths of the origin of man, and of the general 
order of sodety, and especially totemic divisions and 
social ranks ; (a) Myths of cultural change and achieve- 
ments which contain stories about heroic deeds, about 
the establishment of customs, cultural features and 
social institutions ; (3) Myths associated with definite 
forms of magic.^ 

The matrilineal character of the culture meets us at 
once in the first class, that is, in the myths about the 
origins of man, of the social order, especially chieftain- 
ship and totemic divisions, and of the various clans 
and sub-clans. These myths, which are numerous, for 
every locality has its own legends or variations, form 
a sort of coimected cyde. They all agree that human 
beings have emerged from imderground through l^oles 
in the earth. Every sub^dan has its own place of 

^ Cf. the chapter on Mythology in 
eq>ec3ally pp. 304 aqq. 
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emergence, and the events which happened on this 
momentous occasion determined sometimes the 
privU^es or disabilities of the sub-clan. What interests 
us most in them is that the first ancestral groups whose 
appearance is mentioned in the myth consist always 
of a woman, sometimes accompanied by her brother, 
sometimes by the totemic animal, but never by a 
husband. Insomeof the myths the mode of propagating 
of the first ancestress is explicitly described. She starts 
the line of her descendants by imprudent exposure to 
the rain or, lying in a grotto, is pierced by the dripping 
of the stalactites ; or bathing she is bitten by a fish. 
She is ‘ opened up ’ in this way, and a spirit child 
enters her womb and she becomes pregnant.^ Thus 
instead of the creative force of a father, the myths 
reveal the spontaneous procreative powers of the 
ancestral mother. 

Nor is there any other rdle in which the father 
appears. In fact, he is never mentioned, and does not 
exist in any part of the mythological world. Most of 

1 Frendians will be intereeted u the ps 3 rchology cf aymboliam 
underlying these mytha. It must be noted that the natives have no 
idea whatever of the fertilising influence of the male eemen, but they 
know that a viigm cannot conceive, and that to become a mother a 
woman has to be * opened up ' as they express it. Ibis m the every- 
day life of the village is done at on early age the appropriate mgan. 
In the myth of the primeval ancestress, where the husband or any 
sexually digiUe male companion is excluded, some natural ol^ect 
IS selected, such as a fidi or a stalactite. Cf. for further material 
on this sul^ect my article in Ptyckt, Oct, 1S23, reprinted os 7As 
FtOm tn Primiltvt Psyclulogy, 1927. 
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these local m3rths have come down in very rudimentary 
form, some containing only one incident or an affirma- 
tion of rig^t and privilege. Those of them which 
contain a conffict or a dramatic incident, elements 
essential in ungarbled myth, depict invariably a 
matrilineal family and the drama happening within it. 
There is a quarrel between two brothers which makes 
them separate, each taking his sister. Or, again, in 
another myth, two sisters set out, disagree, separate 
and found two different communities. 

In a myth which m 4 ^t perhaps be classed in this 
group, and which accounts for the loss of immortality, 
or, to put it more correctly, of perpetual youth by 
human beings, it is the quarrel between grandmother 
and granddaughter which brings about the catastrophe. 
Matriliny — ^in the fact that descent is reckoned by the 
female — ^mother-rig^t — ^in the great importance of the 
part played by women, the matriarchal configuration 
of kinship, in the dissensions of brothers — ^in ^ort, the 
pattern of the matrilineal family, is evident in the 
structure of m3rths of this cat^ory. There is not a 
single m3rth of origins in which a husband or a father 
plays any part, or even makes his appearance. That the 
matrilineal nature of the mythological drama is closely 
associated with the matrilineal repressions within the 
family ^ould need no further argument to convince 
a psycho-analyst. 

Let us now turn to the second class of myths, those 
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referring to certain big cultural achievements brouf^t 
about by heroic deeds and important adventures. This 
class of myth is less rudimentary, consists of long cycles, 
and develops pronouncedly dramatic incidents. The 
most important C3rcle of this category is the myth of 
Tudava, a hero bom of a virgin who was pierced by the 
action of stalactite water. The deeds of this hero are 
celebrated in a number of myths, which differ slightly 
according to the district in which they are found, and 
which ascribe to him the introduction of agriculture 
and the institution of a number of customs and moral 
rules, though his own moral character is very weakly 
developed. The main deed of this hero, however, the 
one known all over the district, and forming the bedrock 
of all the m}^ths, is the sla}dng of an ogre. The story 
runs as follows ; — 

Humanity led a happy existence in the Trobriand 
Archipelago. Suddenly a dreadful ogre called 
Dokonikan made his appearance in the eastern 
part of the islands. He fed on human fle^ and 
gradually consumed one community after another. 
At the north-western end of the island in the village of 
Laba’i there lived at that time a family consisting of 
a sister and her brothers. When Dokonikan ranged 
nearer and nearer to Laba'i the family decided to fly. 
The sister, however, at that moment wounded her foot 
and was unable to move. She was therefore abandoned 
by her brothers, who left her with her little son in a 
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grotto on the beach of laba’i, and sailed away in 
a canoe to the south-west. The boy was brought up 
by his mother, who taught him first the choice of proper 
wood for a strong spear, then instructed him in the 
Kwoygapani magic which steals away a man's under- 
standing. The hero sallied forth, and after having 
bewitched Dokonikan with the Kwoygapani magic, 
killed him and cut off his head. After that he and his 
mother prepared a taro pudding, in which they hid 
and baked the head of the c^re. With this gruesome 
di^ Tudava sailed away in search of his mother’s 
brother. When he found him he gave him the pudding, 
in which the uncle with horror and dismay fotmd the 
head of Dokonikan. Seized with fear and remorse, the 
mother's brother offered his nephew all sorts of gifts 
in atonement for having abandoned him and his mother 
to the ogre. The hero refused everything, and was only 
appeased after he had received his uncle's daughter in 
marriage. After that he set out again and performed 
a number of cultural deeds, which do not interest us 
further in this context. 

In this myth there are two conflicts which set the 
drama in motion : first the cannibalistic appetite of 
the ogre, and second the abandonment of mother and 
son by the maternal unde. The second is a typical 
matrilineal drama, and corresponds distinctly to the 
natural tendency, repressed by tribal morals and 
custom, as we have found it in our analysis of the 
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matrilineal family in the Tzohriands. For the mother's 
brother is the appointed guardian of her and her family. 
Yet this is a duty which both weig^ heavily upon him, 
and is not alwajrs gratefully and pleasantly received by 
his wards. Thus it is characteristic that the opening 
of the most important heroic drama in mythology 
should be associated with a capital sin of the 
matriardbi’s n^lect of his duty. 

But this second matriarchal conflict is not altogether 
independent of the first. When Dokonikan is killed 
his head is presented in a di^ of wood to the maternal 
imcle. If it were only to frighten him by the sight of 
the monster, there would be no point in disguising the 
head in the taro pudding. Moreover, smce Dokonikan 
was the general enemy of humanity, the sight of his 
head ^ould have filled the imcle with joy. The whole 
setting of this incident and the emotion which underlies 
it, receive meaning only if we assume that there is some 
sort of association or connivance between the ogre 
and the uncle. In that case, to give one cannibal's 
head to be eaten by the othra' is just the right sort of 
punishment, and the story contains then in reality one 
villain and one conflict distributed over two stages and 
duplicated into two persons. Thus we see that the 
legend of Tudava contains a typical matrilineal drama 
which forms its core, and which is brought to a logical 
conclusion. I shall remain satisfied, therefore, with 
having pointed out those features which are 
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indictable, and are clearly contained in the facts 
themselves, and I shall not enter in detail into further 
interpretations of this m3rth, which would necessitate 
certain historical and mythological hypotheses. But 
1 wi^ to suggest that the figure of Dokonikan is not 
altogether explained by his association with the 
matriarch, that he may be a figure handed from a 
patriarchal culture into a matriarchal one, in whidi 
case he might represent the father and husband. If 
this be so, the present legend would be extremely 
interesting in showing how the prevalent cast of a 
culture moulds and transforms persons and situations 
to fit them into its own sociological context. 

Another incident in this myth which I shall only 
indicate here, is the marriage at the end of the story 
of the hero to his maternal cross-cousin. This, in the 
present kin.ship system of the natives, is considered 
distinctly an improper thing, though not actually 
incestuous. 

Passing to another legendary cyde, we have the story 
of two brothers who quarrel over a garden plot — as so 
often happens in real life — and in this quarrd the 
elder kiUs the younger. The myth does not relate any 
compunction for this act. It describes, instead, in 
detail the culinary anti-dimax of the drama ; ttip dder 
brother digs a hole in the ground, brings stones, leaves 
and firewood, and, as if he had just killed a pig or hauled 
out a big fidi, he proceeds to bake his brother in an 
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earthen oven. Then he hawks the baked flesh about 
from one village to another, rebaking it from time to 
time when his olfactory sense indicates the necessity 
of such a procedure. Those communities which decline 
his offer remain non-cannibalistic ; those which accept 
become flesh-eaters ever afterwards. Thus here 
cannibalism is traced to a fratricidal act, and to 
preference or dislike for a food thus criminally and 
sinfully obtained. Needless to say, this is the myth of 
the non-cannibalistic tribes only. The same difference 
between cannibalism and its absence is explained 
by the man-eating natives of Doha and the other 
cannibalistic districts of the d’Entrecasteaux Islands 
by a story in which cannibalism is certainly not branded 
as anything unpleasant. Tfus story also, however, con- 
sists in a difference, if not in an actual quarrel between 
two brothers and two sisters.* What mainly interests 
us in these myths is the matrilineal imprmt which 
th^ possess in the quarrel between elder and younger 
brother. 

The myth about the origms of fire, which also 
contains a brief mention of the origins of sun and moon, 
describes dissension between two sisters. It may be 
added that fire in this rnyth is described as originating 
in a woman's sexual organs. 

1 TbtM myths have already been given In ArgoHOMtt of Iko 
WotUm Paafic, Chiqder on * Mythology pp. 321-331-332. 
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The reader accustomed to ps}rcho-anal}rtic inter- 
pretations of m}rth and to psychological and 
anthropological writings on the subject in general, will 
find all my remarks singularly simple and un- 
soifiiisticated. All that is said here is clearly written 
on the surface of the myth, and I have hardly attempted 
any complicated or symbolic interpretation. This, 
however, I refrained from doing on purpose. For the 
thesis here developed that in a matriarchal society m 3 rth 
will contain conflicts of a q)eciflcally matrilineal nature 
is better served if supported only by unquestionable 
arguments. Moreover, if I am right, and if our 
sociological point of view brings us really one step 
nearer towards the correct interpretation of myth, 
then it is dear that we need not rely so much on 
roundabout or S)mibolic rdnterpretations of facts, 
but can confidently let the facts speak for themselves. 
It will be obvious to any attentive reader that many of 
the situations which we understand as direct results 
of the matrilineal complex could, by artificial and 
symbolic rdiandling, be made to correspond to a 
patriarchal outlook. The conflict between mother’s 
brother and nephew, who diould be natural protectors 
and always keep common cause, but who often in 
reality regard each other as one ogre might another, 
the fig^t and cannibalistic violence between two 
brothers, who in tribal law form one body, all this 
corresponds roug^y to analogous conflicts within a 
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patriarchal family. And it is just the difierence in the 
actors, in the cast of the play, which distinguishes the 
matriarchal from the patriarchal mjrth. It is the 
sociological point of view of the tragedy which difCers. 
The foundations of the psycho-anal3rtic explanations of 
myth we have in no way shaken. We have merely 
corrected the sociology of this interpretation. That this 
correction, however, is of extreme importance, and even 
bears upon fundamental psychological problems, has, 
I trust, been made sufficiently clear. 

Let us pass now to the third class of m}^, that 
which we find at the basis of cultural achievement 
and magic. Magic plays an extremely important 
part in everything which these natives do. When- 
ever they approach any subject which is of vital 
importance to them and in which they cannot rely 
soldy on their own forces, they summon magic 
to their aid. To master wind and weather, to ward 
off dangers in sailing, to secure success in love, 
ceremonial trading or dandng, the natives perform 
magic. Black magic and magic of health play a very 
great rdle in their social life, and in the important 
economic activities and enterprises, such as gardening, 
fi.shing, and the construction of CcUioes, magic enters 
as an intrinsic and important element. Now between 
magic and myth there exists an intimate connexion. 
Most of the super-normal power displayed by the heroes 
in m3rth is due to their knowledge of magic. Present 
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homanity differs from the great mythical heroes 
of the past in that nowadays the most effective 
types of magic have been lost. Could the strong spdls 
and the powerful rites be recovered, men could fly 
through the air, rejuvenate and thus retain their life 
for ever, kill people and bring them to life again, be 
always beautiful, successful, loved and praised. 

But it is not only myth which draws its power from 
magic. Magic is also dependent upon myth. Almost 
every type of spell and rite has its mythological 
foundation. The natives tdl a story of the past which 
explains how this magic came into man's possession, 
and which serves as a warrant of its efficiency. In 
this lies perhaps the main sociological influence of 
myth. For myth lives in magic, and since magic shapes 
and maintains many social institutions, myth exercises 
its influence upon them. 

Let us now pass to a few concrete examples of such 
myths of magic. It will be best to discuss the question 
of one detailed case first, and for this I shall choose the 
myth of the flying canoe already publi^ed in extensor 
This m}rth is narrated in connexion with the ship- 
building magic used by the natives. A long story is 
told about a time when there existed magic which, 
performed during the construction of a canoe, could 
make it fly through the air. The hero of this story, the 
man who was the last — and as it seems also the first — 


op. Bit., pp. 421 aqq. 
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to perfonn it. is depicted in his role of ship*builder and 
magidan. We are told how under his direction a canoe 
is built ; how, on an overseas expedition to the south, 
it outruns all others, flying- through the air while they 
have to sail ; how its owner obtains an overwhdming 
success in the expedition. This is the happy beginning 
of the story. Now comes the tragedy. All the men in 
the community are jealous and full of hatred against 
the hero. Another inddent occurs. He is in possession 
also of a successful garden magic, and of one by which 
he can also damage his neighbours. In a general 
drought his garden alone survives. Then all the 
men of his community determine that he must die. 
The younger brother of the hero had received from bun 
the canoe magic and the garden magic. So no one 
thought that by killing the elder brother th^ would 
also lose the magic. The criminal deed is performed, 
and it is done not by any strangers, but by the younger 
brother of the hero. In one of the versions he and the 
hero's maternal nqihews kill him in a joint attack. In 
another version again, the story proceeds to tell how, 
after he has killed his elder brother, he then proceeds 
to organize the mortuary festivities for him. The point 
of the story remains in the fact that after the deed was 
done, and the younger brother tried to apply the 
magic to a canoe, he found out with dismay that he was 
not in possession of the full magic, but only of its weaker 
part. Thus humanity lost the flying magic for ever. 
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In this m}rth the matiilineal complez comes power- 
fully to the fore. The hero, wh(^ duty it is according 
to tribal law to share the magic with his younger 
brother and maternal nephew, cheats them, to put it 
in plain terms, by pretending that he handed them 
over all the spells and rites while in reality he only gave 
up an insignificant fraction. The younger man, on the 
other hand, whose duty it would be to protect his 
brother, to avenge his death, to share all his interests, 
we find at the head of the conspiracy, red-handed 
with fratricidal murder. 

If we compare this mythical situation with the 
sociological reality we find a strange correspondence. 
It is the duty of every man to hand over to his maternal 
nq>hew or younger brother the hereditary possessions 
of the family, such as •famil y myth, famil y magic and 
family songs ; as well as the titles to certain material 
possessions and economic rites. The handing over of 
magic has ob-viously to be done during the life-time of 
the elder man. The cession of property rights and 
privileges is also frequently done before his death. It 
is interestii^ that such lawful acquisition by a man of 
the goods which are due to him by inheritance from his 
maternal uncle or elder brother has always to be done 
against a type of pa3mient called pokala, which 
frequently is very substantial indeed. It is still more 
important to note that when a father gi'ves certain 
properties to his son he always does it for nothing, out 
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of sheer afiection. In actual life, the mythological 
swindle of the younger by the elder brother is also 
very often parallded. There is always a feding of 
uncertainty, always a mutual suspidon between the two 
people who in tribal law should be at one in common 
interests and redprocal duties as well as in affection. 
Ever so often when obtaining magic from a man, I 
became aware that he was himself doubtful whether he 
had not been cheated out of some of it in recdving it 
from his unde or dder brother. Such a doubt was 
never in the mind of a man who had recdved his 
magic as a gift from the father. Surveying the people 
now in possession of impmtant S3rstems of magic, I 
find also that more than half of the outstanding 
younger magicians have obtained their powers by 
paternal gift and not by maternal inheritance. 

Thus in real life, as well as in myth, we see that the 
situation corresponds to a complex, to a repressed 
sentiment, and is at cross variance with tribal law and 
conventioiuil tribal ideals. According to law and morals, 
two brothers or a maternal imde and his nephew are 
friends, allies, and have all feelings and interests in 
common. In real life to a certain degree and quite 
openly in m3rth, they are enemies, cheat each other, 
murder each other, and suspidon and hostility obtain 
rather than love and union. 

One more feature in the canoe myth deserves our 
attention : in an epilogue to the myth we are told that 
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the three sisters of the hero are angry with the younger 
brother because he has killed the elder one without 
learning the magic. They had already learnt it, 
however, and, though, bdng women, they could not 
build or sail flying canoes, th^ were able to fly 
through the air as flying witches. After the crime had 
been committed they flew away, each of them settling 
in a difierent district. In this ejnsode we see the 
characteristic matrilineal position of woman, who learns 
magic first before man has acquired it. The sisters also 
appear as moral guardians of the dan, but their wrath 
is directed not against the crime, but against the 
mutilation of dan property. Had the 3rounger brother 
known the magic before killing the dder, the three 
sisters would have lived on happily with him for ever 
after. 

Another fragmentary myth already publidied 
deserves our attention,^ the myth about the origins 
of salvage magic, in cases of diipwreck. There were two 
brothers, the elder a man, the younger a dog. One day 
the senior goes on a fishing expedition, but he refuses 
to take the younger one with him. The dog, who has 
acquired the magic of safe swimming from the mother, 
follows the dder one, diving under water. In the fishing 
the dog is more successful. In retaliation for the ill- 
treatment received from the dder brother, the dog 
changes his and bequeaths the magic to his adopted 

1 op. at., pp. 262.^. 
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kmsmen. The drama of this myth consists first of all 
in the favouring by the mother of the second son, a 
distinctly matrUineal feature, in that the mother here 
distributes her favours directly, and does not need to 
dieat the father like her better-known colleague in 
the Bible, the mother of Esau and Jacob. There is also 
the typical matrilineal quarrel, the wronging of the 
younger brother by the elder, and retaliation. 

One mote important story has to be given here : 
the legend about the origin of love magic, which forms 
the most tdling piece of evidence with regard to the 
influence of the matrilineal complex. Among these 
amorous people the arts of seduction, of pleasing, of 
impressing the other sex, lead to the display of beauty, 
of prowess, and of artistic abilities. The fame of a good 
dancer, of a good singer, of a warrior, has its sexual 
side, and though ambition has a powerful sway for 
its own sake, some of it is always sacrificed on the altar 
of love. But above all the other means of seduction the 
prosaic and crude art of magic is extensively used, and 
it conunands the supreme respect of the natives. The 
tnbal Don Juan will boast about his magic rather than 
any personal qualities. The less successful swain will 
sigh for magic : " If I only knew the real Kayroiwo ” 
is the burden of the broken heart. The natives will 
point to old, ugly, and crippled men who yet have 
been always successful in love by means of their magic. 

This magic is not simple. There is a series of acts. 
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the Tnain island, which is the bathing and boating beach 
of the village of Kumilabwaga, is to the natives almost 
like a holy shrine of love. There, in the white limestone 
beyond the fringe of luxuriant v^;etation is the 
grotto where the primeval tragedy was consummated ; 
there on both sides of the grotto are the two springs 
which still possess the power of injuring love by ritual. 

A beautiful myth of magic and love connects these 
two spots facing each other across the sea. One of the 
most interesting aspects of this myth is that it accounts 
for the existence of love-magic by what to the natives 
is a horrible and tragic event, an act of incest between 
brother and sister. In this the story shows some affinity 
to the legends of Tristan and Isolde, Lancdot and 
Guinevere, Sigmund and Sigelinde, as well as to a 
number of similar tales in savage communities. 

There lived in the village of Kumilabwaga a woman 
of the Malasi clan who had a son and a daughter. One 
day while the mother was cutting out her fibre-petticoat, 
the son made some magic over herbs. This he did to 
gain the love of a certain woman. He placed some of the 
pungent kwayawe^a leaves and some of the sweet- 
scented suhtmwoya (mint) into clarified coconut oil 
and boiled the mixture, reciting the spell over it. Then 
he poured it into a receptacle made of toughened 
banana-leaves and placed it in the thatcdi. He then 
went to the sea to bathe. His sister in the meantime 
had made ready to go to the water hole to fill the 
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coconut bottles with water. As she passed under 
the spot where the magical oil had been put, 
she browed against the recq>tacle with her hair 
and some of the oil dropped down over her. She 
brushed it ofi with her fingers, and then sniffed at 
them. When ^e returned with the water ^e asked her 
mother, " Where is the man, where is my brother ? " 
This according to native moral ideas was a dreadful 
thing to do, for no girl should inquire about her brother, 
nor should ^e speak of him as a man. The mother 
guessed what had happened. She said to herself : 
" Alas, my children have lost their minds." 

The sister ran after her brother. She foimd him on 
the beach where he was bathing. He was without his 
pubic leaf. She loosened her fibre skirt and naked i^e 
tried to approadi him. Horrified by this dreadful sight 
the man ran away along the beach till he was barred by 
the precipitous rock which on the north cuts oS the 
Bokaraj^wata beach. He turned and ran back to the 
other rock which stands up steep and inaccessible at 
the southern end. Thus they ran three times along the 
beach under the shade of the big overhanging trees till 
the man, exhausted and overcome, allowed his sister 
to catch hold of hitn, and the two fell doam, embracing 
in the shallow water of the caressing waves. Then, 
ashamed and remorseful, but with the fire of their love 
not quenched, they went to the grotto of Bokaraywata 
where th^ remained without food, without drink, and 
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vithoat deep. There also they died, clasped in one 
another's aims, and throuj^ their linked bodies there 
grew the sweet-smelling plant of the native mint 
{suhtmmoya). 

A man in the island of Iwa dreamt the kirisala, the 
magiral dream of this tragic event. He saw the vision 
before him. He woke, and said : " The two are dead 
in the grotto of Bokara 3 rwata and the sulumwaya is 
growing out of their bodies. I must go." He took his 
canoe ; he sailed across the sea between his island and 
that of Eitava. Then from Kitava he went to the main 
island, till he alighted on the tragic beach. There he 
saw the reef-heron hovering over the grotto. He went 
in and he saw the sulumwoya plant growing out of the 
lovers' chests. He then went to the village. The mother 
avowed the shame which had fallen on her family. 
She gave him the magical formula, which he learned 
by heart. He took part of the spell over to Iwa and left 
part of it in KumUabwaga. At the grotto he plucked 
off some of the mint, and took it with him. He returned 
to Iwa, to his island. He said : " 1 have brought here the 
tip of the magic ; its roots remain in Kumilabwaga 
There it wiQ stay, connected with the bathing passage 
of Kadiusawasa and with the water of Bokaraywata. 
In one spring the men must bathe, in the other the 
women.” The man of Iwa then imposed the taboos of 
the magic, he prescribed exactly the ritual and he 
stipulated that a substantial payment should be made 
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to the people of Iwa and Kumilabwaga, when they 
allowed others to use their magic or to use their sacred 
spots. There is also a traditional miracle or at least an 
augury to those who perform the magic on the beadi. 
In the m3rth this is represmted as laid down by the man 
of Iwa ; when the magic is performed and good results 
can be foreseen two small fish will be seen playing 
together in the shallow water of the beach. 

I have but summarized here this last part of the 
m3rth, for its literal form contains sociological claims 
which are wearisome and d^enerate into boastings ; 
the account of the miraculous element usually leads into 
reminiscences from the immediate past ; the ritual 
details develop into technicalities and the list of taboos 
into prescriptive homilies. But to the native narrator 
this last part of practical, pragmatic, and often of 
personal interest, is perhaps more important than the 
rest, and the anthropologist has more to learn from it 
than from the preceding dramatic tale. The sociological 
claims are contained in the myth, since the magic to 
which it refers is personal property. It has to be handed 
over from a fully entitled possessor to one who lawfully 
acquires it from him. All the force of magic consists 
in correct tradition. The fact of direct filiation by which 
the present offidator is linked to the original source is 
of paramount relevance. In certain magical formulse 
the names of all its wielders are enumerated. In all 
rites and spdls the conviction that they are absolutely 
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in confonnity with the onginal pattern is essential. 
And myth figures as the ultimate source, as the last 
pattern of this retrogressive series. It is again the 
charter of magical succession, the starting-pomt of the 
pedigree. 

In connection with this a few words must be said 
about the social setting of magic and myth. Some forms 
of magic are not localized. Here belong sorcery, love 
magic, beauty magic, and the magic of Kvla. In 
these forms filiation is none the less important, although 
it is not filiation by kinship. Other forms of magic are 
associated with a given territory, with the local 
industries of a community, with certain paramount and 
exclusive claims, vested m a chief and in his capital 
village. All garden magic belongs here— the magic 
which must be bom of the soil, on which it can only 
thus be efiicadous Here belongs the magic of the 
shark and other filing of a local character. Here also 
belong certain forms of canoe magic, that of the red 
shell used for ornaments, and, above all, waygigi, the 
supreme magic of ram and sunshine, the exclusive 
privilege of the paramount chiefs of Omarakana. 

In these types of local magic the esoteric power of 
words is as much chained to the locality as the group 
who inhabit the village and wield the magic. The 
magic thus is not merely local but exclusive and 
hereditary in a matrilineal kinship group. In these cases 
the m}dh of magic must be placed side by side with the 
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myth of local origins as an essentially sociological 
force wdding the group tc^ether, supplying its quota 
to the sentiment of unity, endowing the group with a 
common cultural value. 

The other element conspicuous in the end of the 
above story and present also in most other magic- 
myths is the enumeration of portents, auguries, and 
miracles. It might be said that as the local myth 
establishes the claims of the group by precedent, so the 
magical m}rth vindicates them by miracle. Magic is 
based upon the belief in a specific power, residing always 
in man. derived always from tradition.^ The effiaency 
of this power is vouched for by the myth, but it has 
to be confirmed also by the only thing which man ever 
accepts as final proof, namely practical results. " By 
their fruits ye shall know them.” Primitive man is not 
less eager than the modem man of science to confirm 
his convictions by empirical fact. The empiricism of 
faith, whether savage or civilized, consists m miracles. 
And living belief will always generate miracles. There 
is no civilized rehgion without its saints and devils, 
without its illuminations and tokens, without the spirit 
of God descending upon the community of the faithful. 
There is no new-fangled creed, no new rdigion, whether 
it be a form of Spiritism, Theosophy, or Christian 
Science, which cannot prove its legitimacy by the solid 

* op »«., chapters on" Magic" Bad "Power of Words inMmgic”, 
cf. also Ogden and Richards' The Mmitng of Mtantng, chap, li 
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fact of supernatural manifestation. The savage has 
also his thaumatology. and in the Trobriands, where 
magic dominates all supematuralism, it is a 
thaumatology of magic. Round each form of magic 
there is a continuous trickle of small miracles, at times 
swelling into bigger, more conspicuously supernatural 
proofs, then again, running in a smaller stream, but 
never absent. 

In love magic, for instance, from the continuous 
boasting about its success, through certain remarkable 
cases in which very ugly men arouse the passion of 
famous beauties, it has reached the climax of its 
miracle-working power in the recent notorious case of 
incest mentioned above. This crime is often accounted 
for by an accident similar to that which befell the 
mythical lovers, the brother and sister of Kumilabwaga. 
Myth thus forms the backgroimd of all present-day 
miracles ; it remains their pattern and standard. 1 
might quote from other stories a similar relation 
between the original miracle narrated by myth and its 
repetition in the current miracles of living faith. The 
readers of The ArgonatUs of the Western Pacific will 
remember how the m3rthology of ceremonial trading 
casts its shadow on modem custom and practice. In 
the magic of rain and weather, of gardening and of 
fishing, there is a strong tendency to see the original 
miracle repeated in an attenuated form in outstanding 
miraculous confirmations of magical power. 
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Finally, the element of prescriptive injnnction, the 
laying down of ritual, taboos, and soaal regulations 
crops up towards the end of most m3rihical narratives. 
When the m}^ of a certain magic is told by a wielder 
of the magic, he naturally will state his own functions 
as the outcome of the story. He believes himself to be 
at one with the original founder of the magic. In the 
love m}rth, as we have seen, the locality in which the 
primeval tragedy happened, with its grotto, its beach, 
and its springs, becomes an important shrine infused 
with the power of magic. To the local people, who no 
longer have the exclusive monopoly of magic, certain 
prerogatives still associated with the spot are of the 
greatest value. That part of the ritual which still 
remains bound to the locality naturally occupies their 
attention. In the magic of rain and sunshine of 
Omarakana, which is one of the corner-stones of the 
chief's power, the myth revolves round one or two local 
features which also figure in present day ritual. 

All sexual attraction, all power of seduction, is 
believed to reside in the magic of love. 

In the fishing of shark and of the halala, specific 
dements of the locality figure also. But even in these 
stories which do not wed magic to locality, long 
prescriptions of ritual are either told as an integral 
part of the narrative or else are put in the mouth of one 
of the dramatis persons. The prescriptive character 
of m3rth shows its essentially pragmatic function, its 
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dose association with ritual, with belief, with living 
culture. Msrth has often been described by writers of 
psycho-analysis as " the secular dream of the race 
This formula, even as a rough approximation, is 
incorrect in view of the practical and pragmatic nature 
of myth just established. It has been necessary bardy 
to touch upon this subject here, for it is treated more 
fully in another place.^ 

In this work I trace the influence of a matri- 
lineal complex upon one culture only, studied 
by mysdf at first-hand in intensive fidd work. But 
the results obtained have a much wider application. 
For myths of incest between brother and sister are of 
frequent occurrence among matiilineal peoples, 
especially in the Padfic, and hatred and rivalry between 
dder and younger brother, or between nephew and 
maternal tmde, is a characteristic feature of the world's 
folk-lore. 

* "Myth in Pnmitive Psycluitogy," Psychs Mtmaturu, 1926. 



PART III 

PSYCHO-ANALYSIS AND ANTHROPOLOGY 
I 

THE RIFT BETWEEN PSYCHO-ANALYSIS AND 
SOCIAL SCIENCE. 

'^HE psycho-analytic theory of the (Edipiis complex 
was first framed without any reference to the 
sociological or cultural setting. This was only natural, 
for psycho-analysis started as a technique of treatment 
based on clinical observation. It was subsequently 
expanded into a general a(x»unt of neuroses; then 
into a theory of psychological processes in general ; 
finally it became a system by which most phenomena 
in body and mind, in society and culture were to be 
explained Such daims are obviously too ambitious, 
but even their partial realization could have been 
possible only through intelligent and whole-hearted 
coH>peration between experts in psycho-analysis 
and the various other specialists. These latter might 
have become acquamted with psycho-anal)d:ical 
principles and been led by these into new avenues 
of research. In turn, they might have placed their 
sp^ial knowledge and their methods at the disposal 
of psycho-analysts. 


las 
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Unfortunately the new doctrine was not accorded 
a benevolent and intelligent reception : on the contrary 
most specialists either ignored or combated psycho- 
anal3rsis. As a consequence we find a somewhat 
rigid and esoteric seclusion on the p^cho-analjrtic 
side and ignorance of what is without doubt an 
important contribution to psychology on the other. 

This book is an attempt at a collaboration between 
anthropology and psycho-analysis. Several similar 
attempts have also been made from the psycho-anal}rtic 
side, as an example of whidi I shall take an interesting 
article by Dr. Ernest Jones.^ This is of special moment, 
since it is a critiasm of the first part of this book, 
which appeared as two preliminary articles in 1924.* 
Dr. Jones’s essay will serve as a typical illustration 
of certain difierenoes in the method of approach of 
anthropol(^ts and of psycho-analysts to the problems 
of primitive society; it is especially suited for this 
since the author, in his interpretation of mother-right 
among the Melanesians, his understanding of the 
complexity of their legal system and of their kinship 
oiganization, reveals his gra^ of difficult anthropo- 
logical questions. 

It will be convenient here to give a ^ort summary 
of the views expressed by Dr. Jones. The purpose of 

1 ■■ Mother-Right and the Sexual Ignorance of Savages," 
natUmat Journal of Psycho- Analytu, v«d. vi. part 2, 1925, pp. 109-30. 

* " Psycho-Analysis and Anthropology," Psychs, vdl iv 
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his essay is to give a psycho-analytic explanation 
of the institution of mother-right and of the ignorance 
of paternity whi(di obtains among certain primitive 
peoples. According to the psycho-analyst these two 
phenomena are not to be taken merely at their face 
value. Thus savages, when propounding their views 
on procreation, display s3mibolism of sudi an acciuate 
kind " as to indicate at least an unconscious knowledge 
of the truth ". And this repressed cognizance of the 
facts of paternity stands in the closest relationship to 
the features of the mother-right, since each is actuated 
by the same motive — ^the wi^ to deflect the hatred 
felt by the growing boy towards his father. 

In support of this hypothesis Dr. Jones draws 
to a considerable extent upon the material from the 
Trobiiand Islands, but differs from my conclusions, 
notably in regard to the central theme — ^the deter- 
mination of the form of the nuclear family complex 
by the social structure of the particular culture 
observed. Dr. Jones adheres to Freud's theory of the 
(Edipus complex as a fundamental— in fact primordial- 
phenomenon. He is of the opinion that of the two 
elements which compose it, love for the mother and 
hatred against the father, the latter is by far the most 
important in leading to repression. From this an 
avenue of escape is sought by simply denying the act 
of birth from the father, " repudiation of the father’s 
part in coitus and procreation, and consequently 
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softening and deflection of the hatred against him " 
(p. 122). But the father is not yet disposed of. The 
"attitudes of awe. dread, respect and suppressed 
hostility which are inseparable from the idea of the 
father imago ". springing from " the obsessional 
ambivalence of savages ”. have still to be dealt with, 
so the maternal uncle is chosen, so to speak, as the 
scapegoat on whom can be heaped all the sins of the 
older male in authority, while the father can continue 
a friendly and pleasant existence within the household. 
Thus we have a " decomposition of the primal father 
into a kind and lenient actual father on the one hand 
and a stem and moral uncle on the other " (p. 125). In 
other words the combination of mother-right and 
ignorance protects both father and son from their 
maternal rivalry and hostility. For Dr. Jones, then, 
the (Edipus complex is fundamental ; and " the 
matrilineal system with its avimculate complex arose, 
... as a mode of defence against the primordial 
(Edipus tendencies " (p. 128) 

All these views will strike the readers of the first 
two parts of this book as not altogether unfamiliar, 
and sound in all the essentials. 

I am not prepared to endorse unconditionally Dr 
Jones's main contention that both mother-nght and 
Ignorance of paternity have come into being " to 
deflect the hatred towards his father felt by the 
growing boy ” (p. 120). I think this statement requires 
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a fuller testing in the various anthropological provinces 
But this view seems to me to be perfectly well in 
harmony with all the facts which I have discovered 
in Melanesia, and with any other kinship S3^ems 
with whidi I am acquainted through literature. 
Should Dr. Jones's hypothesis become established by 
subsequent research, as I think and hope it will be, 
the value of my own contributions will obviously 
be very much enhanced. For instead of having drawn 
attention to a mere accidental constellation, I should 
have had the good fortune to discover phenomena 
of universal evolutionary and genetic importance. 
In a way it seems to me that Dr. Jones’s hypothesis 
is a daring and original extension of my own con- 
clusions, that in mother-right the family complex 
must be difierent from the CEdipus complex ; that in 
the matrilineal conditions the hate is removed from 
the father and placed upon the maternal uncle ; that 
any incestuous temptations are directed towards the 
sister rather than towards the mother. 

Dr. Jones takes, however, not only a more compre- 
hensive point of view, in which I am prepared to 
foUow him ; he places, besides, a certain causal 
or metaphysical stress in that he regards the complex 
as the cause, and the whole sociological structure as 
the ejicf. In Dr Jones's essay, as in most psycho- 
anal}dic interpretations of folk-lore, custom and institu- 
tions, the universal occurrence of the (Edipus complex 
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is being assumed, as if it existed independently of the 
type of culture, of the social organization and of the 
concomitant ideas. Wherever we find in folk-lore 
hatred between two males, one of them is inteipreted 
as S3mibolizing the father, the other the son, irrespec- 
tive of whether in that society there are any oppor- 
tunities for a father and son to conflict. Again, all 
repressed or illicit passion which we find so often 
in m)rthological tragedies is due to the incestuous 
love between mother and son, even though such 
temptations could be shown to have been eliminated by 
the type of organization prevalent in that community. 
Consequently Dr. Jones in the article quoted above 
maintains that while my results may be correct " on 
the purely descriptive plane ", the correlation between 
sociology and p^chology on whidi I insist is 
" extremely doubtful ” {p. 127). And again that " if 
attention is concentrated on the sociological aspects 
of the data ” my view mi§^t " appear a very ingenuous 
and perhaps even plausible suggestion ", but that it 
was only my " imperfect attention to the genetic 
aspects of the problem "which "has led to a lack of . . . 
a dimensional perspective, i.e. a sense of value based 
on intimate knowledge of the unconscious " (p. 128). 
Dr. Jones arrives at the conclusion, somewhat crushing 
to me, " that the opposite of Malinowski's co(ncq>tion 
is nearer the truth " (ibid). 

The radical discrepancy between p^cho-analytical 
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doctrine and empirical anthropology or sociology 
implied in these quotations does not seem to me to 
exist. I ^OTild not like to see p^cho-analysis divorced 
from the empirical science of culture, nor the descriptive 
work in anthropology deprived of the assistance of 
psydio-enalytical theory. 1 cannot m}rself plead 
guilty of overemphasizing the sociological elements 
either. I have tried to introduce these factors into 
the formula of the nuclear complex, but I have in no 
way minimized the importance of biological, psycho- 
logical, or unconscious factom. 
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A "REPRESSED COMPLEX” 

AAY main contention is concisely and adequately 
summed up by Dr. Jones himself as " the view 
that the nudear family complex varies according to the 
particular family structure existing in any community. 
According to him {i.e. to Malinowski) a matrilineal 
family sj^tem arises, for unknown social and econoimc 
reasons, and then the repressed nudear complex 
consists of brother and sister attraction, with nephew 
and unde hatred ; when this system is replaced by a 
patrilineal one. the nudear complex becomes the 
familiar (Edipus one ” (pp. 127 and 128). All this is 
a perfectly correct interpretation of my views, though 
Dr. Jones has gone beyond the scope of my previously 
published conclusions. As a field-worker I have 
remained throughout my essay on the " purely descrip- 
tive plane ”. but in this Part 1 shall presently take the 
opportunity of settmg forth my genetic views. 

As has been already mentioned, the crux of the 
difficulty lies in the fact that to Dr. Jones and other 
p^cho-anal3^s the (Edipus complex is something 
absolute, the primordial sotirce. in his own words the 
fotis et origo of everything. To me on the other hand 
142 
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the nudear family complex is a functional formation 
dependent upon the structure and upon the culture 
ofasodety. It is necessarily determined by the manner 
in which sexual restrictions are moulded in a community 
and by the manner in which authority is apportioned. 
I cannot concdve of the complex as the first cause of 
everything, as the unique source of culture, of organiza- 
tion and belief ; as the metaphysical entity, creative, 
but not created, prior to all things and not caused by 
anything else. 

Let me quote some more significant passages from 
Dr. Jones’s artide in order to indicate the obscurities 
and contradictions to whidi I have alluded. They 
illustrate the type of argument which we meet in the 
orthodox psycho-analytic discussions of savage 
custom. 

Even where they admittedly caimot be found in actual 
existence, as in the matrilineal sodeties of Melanesia, 
the “ primordial (Edipus tendendes ” are still lurking 
behind : " The forbidden and unconsciously loved 
sister is only a substitute for the mother, as the unde 
plainly is for the father ” (p. 128). In other words the 
(Edipus complex is merdy screened by another one, 
or painted over by the other complex, in slightly 
different colours. As a matter of fact. Dr. Jones 
uses an even stronger terminology and speaks about 
the “ repression of the complex " and about “ the 
various complicated devices whereby this repression 
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is brought about and maintained ” (p. 120). And here 
comes the first obscurity. 1 have always understood that 
a complex is an actual configuration of attitudes and 
sentiments partly overt, partly repressed, but actually 
existing in the unconsdons. Such a complex can alwa3rs 
be empirically reached by the practical methods of 
p^cho-analjrsis, by the study of mythology, folk-lore 
and other cultural manifestations of the unconscious. 
If, however, as Dr. Jones seems fully to admit, the 
attitudes typical of the (Edipus complex caimot be 
found either in the conscious or unconscious ; if, as 
has been proved, there are no traces of it either in 
Trobriand folk-lore or in dreams and visions, or in any 
other s}rmptoms; if in all these manifestations we 
find instead the other complex — ^where is then the 
repressed (Edipus complex to be found ? Is there a 
sub-unoonsdous below the actual unconsdous and 
what does the concept of a repressed repression mean ? 
Surdy all this goes be3rond the ordinary psycho-analytic 
doctrine and leads us into some unknown fidds ; I 
suq)ect moreover that they are the fidds of meta- 
physics I 

Let us turn to the devices by which the repression 
of the complex is brought about. According to Dr. 
Jones they consist in a tendency to divorce relation- 
ship and social kinship in the various customary 
denials of actual birth, in the enactment of a ritual 
birth, in the afiectation of ignorance of paternity 
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and so on. I would like to state here at once that in 
this I am very much in agreement with Dr. Jones's 
point of view, though I might differ in certain details. 
Thus I am not quite sure whether I would speak of 
a “ tendentious denial of ph3rsical paternity " since 
I am firmly convinced that the ignorance of these 
complicated ph3rsiological processes is as natural and 
direct as is the ignorance of the processes of digestion, 
secretion, of the gradual bodily decay, in short, of 
all that happens in the human body. I do not know 
why we should assume that people on a very low level 
of culture have received their early revelation about 
certain aspects of embryology while m all other aspects 
of natural science they know next to nothing as to the 
causal coimections of phenomena. That, however, 
the divorce or at least the partial autonomy of 
biological and social relations under culture is 
of the greatest importance in primitive society 
I shall try to demonstrate presently at some 
length. 

In the matter of ignorance of paternity, however, 
there seems to me a slight discrepancy in Dr. Jones's 
views. In one place we are told “ there is the closest 
collateral relationship between ignorance about paternal 
procreation on the one hand and the institution of 
mother-right on the other. My view is that both these 
phenomena are brought about by the same motive ; 
in what chronological relation they stand to each other 
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is another question altogether, whidi will be considered 
later. The motive, according to this view, in both 
cases is to deflect the haired towards his father fdt by 
the growing boy " (p. 120). The point is crucial and yet 
Dr. Jones does not himself feel quite certain about it. 
For in another place he tells us that there is no " reason 
to suppose that the savage ignorance, or rather 
repression, of the facts of paternal procreation is a 
necessary accompaniment of mother-rig^t, though 
it is evident that it must be a valuable support to the 
motives discussed above which led to the institutmg 
of mother-right ” (p. 130). The relation between the 
two sentences quoted is not quite clear, and while the 
latter is not quite correct the former would be more 
ludd if we were told what the author means by the 
'* closest collateral relationship ”. Does that mean 
that both ignorance and mother-right are necessary 
effects of the principal cause, i.e., the (Edipus complex, 
or are they both loosely cormected with it ? If so what 
are the conditions under which the necessity to mask 
the (Edipus complex leads to mother-right and 
ignorance, and what are the conditions in which it 
does not lead to these effects ? Without such concrete 
data Dr. Jones’s theory is not much more than a vague 
suggestion. 

Having examined the devices, let ns have a look 
at the " primordial cause ". This, as we know, is the 
(Edipus complex conceived in an absolute and 
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genetically transcendental manner. Going beyond 
Dr. Jones's essay to the anthropological contributions 
of psycho-analysts in general, we learn how the (Edipus 
complex is supposed to have originally come into 
being. It originated by the famous totemic crime 
in the primeval horde. 
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intercourse in a state of nature is extremely improbable. 
. . . If we therefore look back far enough into the 
stream of time and judging from the social habits 
of man as he now exists, the most probable view is 
that he originally lived in smnll communities, each with 
a single wife, or if powerful with several, whom he 
jeabusly defended against all other men. Or he may 
not have been a social animal and yet have lived with 
several wives, like the gorilla ; for all the natives agree 
that only the adult male is seen in a band ; when the 
young male grows up a contest takes place for mastery 
and the strongest, by killing and driving out the others, 
establishes himself as the head of the community 
(Dr. Savage in the Boston Journal of Natural History, 
vol. V, 1845-47). The younger males thus being 
driven out and wandering about would also, when at 
last successful in finding a partner, prevent too dose 
inbreeding wi thin the limits of the same family." ^ 
I may at once point out that in this passage Darwin 
speaks about man and gorillas indiscriminately. 
Nor is there any reason why we as anthropologists 
diould blame him for this confusion — ^the least our 
sdence can do is to deprive us of any vanities with 
regard to our anthropoid brethren I But if philo- 
sophically the difierence between a man and a monkey 
is insignificant, the distinction between family as we 

* S. Freud, Tottm mid Taboo, 1918, pp. 207-208, quoted from 
Darwin, " The Deecent of Ifan," vol. 11 , chapter 20, pp. 803-604. 
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find it among the anthropoid apes and the organized 
human family is of extreme importance for the 
sociologist. He has to discriminate dearly between 
animal life in the state of nature and human life under 
culture. To Darwin, who was developing a biological 
argument against the h3qx>thesis of promiscuity, 
the distinction was irrelevant. Had he been dealing 
with the origins of culture, had he tried to define the 
moment of its birth, the line of distinction between 
nature and culture would have been all-important. 
Freud who, as we shall see, actually does attempt to 
grasp and to render the " great event with which 
culture began ", fails completely in his task in that 
he loses sight of this line of division and places culture 
in conditions in which, ex hypothesi, it cannot exist. 
Darwin speaks, moreover, only about the vpives of 
the leader of the herd, and not of any other females. 
He also states that the excommumcated young males 
succeed finally in finding a partner and do not trouble 
any more about their parental family. On both these 
points Freud substantially modifies the Darwinian 
hypothesis. 

Let me quote the words of the master of psycho- 
anal3rsis in full so as to substantiate my criticism. 
Says Freud : " The Darwinian conception of the primal 
horde does not, of course, allow for the b^;innings of 
totemism. There is only a violent, jealous father 
who keeps all the females for himself and drives away 
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the growing sons " (p. 233). As we see, the old male is 
made to keep ail the females for himself while the 
expelled sons remain somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood, banded together, in order to be ready for the 
hypothetical event. And indeed a crime is conjured 
up before our eyes as bloodcurdling as it is hypothetical, 
yet of the greatest importance in the history of Psycho- 
analysis, if not of Humanity I For according to Freud 
it is destined to give birth to all future civilization. 
It is " the great event with which culture b^an and 
which ever since has not let mankind come to rest '' ; 
it is the *' deed that was in the b^innmg ” ; it is the 
" memorable, criminal act with which . . . began 
social organization, moral restrictions and religion" 
(pp. 234, 239, 265). Let us hear the story of this 
primordial cause of all culture. 

" One day the expelled brothers joined forces, 
slew and ate the father, and thus put an end to the 
father horde. Together they dared and accomplished 
what would have remained impossible for them singly. 
Perhaps some advance in culture, like the use of a new 
weapon, had given them the feeling of superiority. 
Of course these cannibalistic savages ate their victim. 
This violent primal father had surely been the envied 
and feared model for each of the brothers. Now they 
accomplished their identification with him by devouring 
him and each acquired a part of his strength. The 
totem feast, which is perhaps mankind's first celebra- 
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tion, would be the repetition and commemoration 
of this memorable . . . act . . . ” (p. 234). 

This IS the original act of human culture and yet 
in the middle of the description the author 
speaks about " some advance in culture ", about 
“ the use of a new weapon ”, and thus equips his 
pre-cultural animals with a substantial store of 
cultural goods and implements. No material culture 
is imaginable without the concomitant existence of 
oiganization, morality, and religion. As I shall 
show presently, this is not a mere qmbble but it goes 
to the very heart of the matter. We diall see that the 
theory of Freud and Jones tries to explain the origins 
of culture by a process whidh implies the previous 
existence of culture and hence involves a circular 
argument. A criticism of this position will in fact 
naturally lead us right into the analysis of cultural 
process and of its foundations in biology. 



THE CONSEQUENCES OF THE PARRICIDE 


T> EFORE we pass a detailed criticism on this theory. 

however, let us patiently hear all that Freud 
has to tell us in this matter — it is alwa}^ worth while 
listening to him. "... the group of brothers banded 
together were dominated by the same contradictory 
feelings towards the father which we can demonstrate 
as the content of ambivalence of the father complex 
in aU our children and in neurotics. Th^ hated their 
father who stood so powerfully in the way of their 
sexual demands and their desire for power, but they 
also loved and admired him. After they had satisfied 
their hate by his removal and had carried out their 
wish for identification with him. the suppressed tender 
impulses had to assert themselves. This took place 
in the form of remorse, a sense of guilt was formed 
which coincided here with the remorse generally fdt. 
The dead now became stronger than the living had 
been, even as we observe it to-day in the destinies 
of men. What the father's presence had formerly 
prevented they themselves now prohibited in the 
psychic situation of * subsequent obedience ' which we 
know so well from ps3^cho-analysis. They undid their 
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deed by dedaring that the killiiig of the father 
substitute, the totem, was not allowed, and renounced 
the fruits of their deed by denying themselves the 
liberated women. Thus they created the two funda- 
mental taboos of totemism out of the sense of guilt 
of the son, and for this very reason these had to 
corre^nd with the two repressed widies of the 
(Edipus complex. Whoever disobeyed became guilty 
of the two only crimes which troubled primitive 
society” (pp. 235-236). 

We see thus the parriddal sons immediately after 
the act of murder engaged in laying down laws and 
religious taboos, instituting forms of social organiza- 
tion, in brief moulding cultural forms which will be 
handed on far down the history of mankind. And 
here again we are faced by the dilemma: did the 
raw material of culture exist already — ^in which case 
the " great event ” could not have created culture 
as it is supposed by Freud to have done, or was culture 
at the time of the deed not yet in existence — in which 
case the sons could not have instituted sacraments, 
establi^ed laws and handed on customs. 

Freud does not completely ignore this point, though 
he hardly seems to have recognized its crucial 
importance. He anticipates the question as to the 
possibilities of a lasting influence of the primeval 
crime and of its enduring action across successive 
generations of man. To meet any possible objections 
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Freud summons to his aid another hypothesis : “ . . .it 
can hardly have escaped anyone that we base every- 
thing upon the assumption of a psyche of the mass 
in which psychic processes occur as in the psychic 
life of the individual " (p. 259). But this assumption 
of a collective soul is not sufficient. We have to 
endow this comprehensive entity also with an almost 
unlimited memory. "... we let the sense of guilt 
for a deed survive for thousands of years, remaining 
effective in generations which could not have known 
anything of this deed. We allow an emotional process 
such as might have arisen among generations of sons 
that had been ill-treated by their fathers, to continue 
to new generations which had escaped such treatment 
by the very removal of the father ” (p. 259) 

Freud is somewhat uneasy about the validity of 
this assumption but an argitmentum ad hominem is 
ready at hand. Freud assures us that however daring 
his hypothesis "... we ourselves do not have to 
carry the whole responsibility for such daring " 
(p. 260). Not only that : the writer la)^ down a 
universal rule for anthropologists and sociologists. 
" Without the assumption of a mass psyche, or a 
continuity in the emotional life of mankind which 
permits us to disregard the interruptions of psychic 
acts through the transgression of individuals, social 
p^diology could not exist at all. If psychic processes 
of one generation did not continue in the next, if eadi 
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had to acquire its attitude towards life afredi, there 
would be no progress in this field and almost no 
development " (p. 260). And here we touch on a very 
important point : the methodolc^cal necessity of the 
figment of a collective soul. As a point of fact 
no competent anthropologist now makes any such 
assumption of “ mass psyche ", of the inheritance of 
acquired " psychic dispositions ”, or of any " i»ychic 
continuity" transcending the limits of the individual 
soul 1 On the other hand anthropologists can clearly 
indicate what the medium is in which the experiences 
of each generation are deposited and stored up for 
successive generations This medium is that body 
of material objects, traditions, and stereotyped mental 
processes which we call culture. It is super-individual 
but not psychological. It is moulded by man and 
moulds him in turn. It is the only medium in 
which man can express any creative impulse and 
thus add his share to the common stock of 

^ AU the anthropological anthonties, for instance, upon whom 
Freud bases his work, Lang, Crawley, Blarett, never once in their 
analysis of custom, belief, and institution have employed such or a 
similar concept Frazer above all rules this conception consciously 
and methodically out of his work (personal commumcation) 
Durkheim, who verges upon this metaphysical fallacy, has been 
cnticized on this pomt by most modern anthropologists. Leading 
somologiata such as Hobhouse, 'Westcrmarck, Dewey, and social 
anthropologists such as Lowie, Kroeber, Boas, bave consistently 
avoided the mtrodnction of '* the collective sensonum ” For 
a searchmg and destructive criticism of certain attempts at a 
sociological use of ** mass psyche " compare M. Gmsberg, " The 
Psychology of Society " (1921) 
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human values. It is the only reservoir from which 
the individual can draw when he wants to utilize 
the experiences of others for his personal benefit. 
A fuller analysis of culture to which we shall presently 
pass wiU reveal to us the mechanism by which it is 
created, maintained, and transmitted. This analy sis 
wiU also show us that the complex is the natural 
by-product of the coming into existence of culture. 

It will be obvious to any reader of Dr. Jones’s 
article that he fully adopts Freud’s hypothesis about 
the origins of human civilization. From the passages 
previously quoted it is clear that to him the (Edipus 
complex is the origin of everything. Hence it must 
be a pre-cultural formation. Dr. Jones even more 
explicitly commits himself to Freud’s theory in the 
following passages : " Far from being led by considera- 
tion of the subject, as Malinowski was, to abandon or 
revise Freud's conception of the ‘ primal horde ’ 
(Atkinson's ‘ Cyclopean family ’), it seems to me, 
on the contrary, that this conception furnishes the 
most satisfactory explanation of the complicated 
problems which we have been discussing ” (p. 130). Dr. 
Jones also is in full agreement with the radal memory 
of the original crime, for he speaks about the 
"inheritance of impulses dating from the primal 
horde " (p. 121). 



THE ORIGINAL PARRICIDE ANALYZED 


J ET us examine now point by point the hypotheses 
of Freud and Jones. The hypothesis of the 
" primeval horde " has in itself nothing objectionable 
to the anthropologist. We know that the earliest form 
of human and pre-human kinship was the family 
based on marriage with one or more females. In 
accepting the Darwinian view of kinship, psycho- 
anal)^ has discarded the h3^theses of primitive 
promiscuity, group marriage and sexual communism, 
and in this it has the foU support of competent 
anthropologists. But as we have seen, Darwin made 
no exphdt distinction between the animal and the 
human status, and Freud in his reconstruction of 
Darwin's argument obliterated whatever distinction was 
implied in the great naturalist’s account. We have to 
enquire therefore into the constitution of the family 
at the anthropoid end of the human level of develop- 
ment. We have to ask the question : What are the 
bonds of union within the family, before it became 
human and after ? What is the difEerence between 
animal and human kinship ; between the anthropoid 
family in the state of nature and the earliest type of 
human family under conditions of culture ? 

The pre-human anthropoid family was united by 
159 
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instinctive or innate bonds, modified by individual 
experience but not influenced by tradition, for animals 
have no language, no laws, no institutions. In the state 
of nature the male and female mate, driven by the 
selective sexual impulse operating at the time of rut 
and at that time only. After the impregnation of 
the female, a new impulse leads to the establishment 
of common life, the male acting as protector and 
guarding over the process of pregnancy. With the 
act of birth, the maternal impulses of suckling, tending, 
and caring for the offspring appear in the female, 
while the male 'responds to the new situation by 
providing food, keeping watch, and if need be engaging 
in dangerous combats in the defence of the family. 
Considering the protracted growth and slow ripening 
of the individual among the anthropoid apes, it is 
indispensable for the spedes that parental love should 
arise in both male and female and last for some time 
after birth until the new individual is ready to look 
after himself. As soon as he is mature there is no 
biological need to keep the family together. As we 
^all see. this need arises in culture, where for the sake 
of co-operation the members of the family must remain 
united ; while for the sake of handing on tradition 
the new generation must remain in contact with the 
previous one. But in the pre-human Cyclopean family 
as soon as the male or female children became 
independent they would naturally leave the horde. 
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This is what we find empirically in every simian 
species. This subserves the interests of the species 
and has therefore to be assumed on general principles. 
It also tallies with all which we can infer from our 
general knowledge of animal instincts. We find also 
in most higher mammals that the old male leaves 
the herd as soon as he is past full vigour and thus 
makes room for a }rounger guardian. This is service- 
able for a species, for as with man temper in animals 
does not improve with age, and an old leader is 
less useful and more liable to create conflict. In all 
this we see that the working of instincts in the 
condition of nature leaves no room for q>ecial complica- 
tions, inner conflicts, suspended emotions or tragical 
events. 

Family life in the highest animal species is thus 
cemented and governed by innate emotional attitudes. 
Where the biological need arises there also appear 
the appropriate mental responses. When the need 
ceases the emotional attitude disappears. If we 
define instinct as a pattern of bdiaviour in direct 
reqxmse to a situation, a response accompanied by 
pleasurable feelings — ^then we can say that animal 
family life is determined by a drain of linked instincts : 
courtship, mating, common life, tenderness towards 
infants and mutual help of the parents. Each of these 
links follows the other, releasing it completely, for 
it is characteristic of such concatenations of instinctive 
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responses that each new situation requires a new t}q>e 
of bdiaviour and a new emotional attitude. Ps3rcho- 
logically it is very important to realize that each new 
response replaces and obliterates the old emotional 
attitude; that no traces of the previous emotion 
are carried over into the new one. While governed 
by a new instinct the animal is no more in the throes 
of a previous one. Remorse, mental conflict, 
ambivalent emotion — ^these are cultural, that is human, 
and not animal responses. The working of instincts, 
the imrolling of instinctive sequences, may be more or 
less successful, accompanied by more or less friction, 
but it does not leave any room for "endopsychic 
tragedies ”. 

What is the importance of all this in respect to the 
hypothesis of primeval crime? I have pointed out 
rq>eatedly that the Great Tragedy has been placed 
by Freud at the threshold of culture and as its 
inaugural act. Putting aade the several direct quota- 
tions from Freud and Jones — and these could be easily 
multiplied — it is important to realize that this is an 
assumption indispensable to their theories : all their 
hypotheses would collapse if we do not make culture 
begin with the Totemic Parricide. To the psycho- 
analyst the OBdipus complex is, as we know, the 
foundation of all culture. This must mean to them 
not only that the complex governs all cultural 
phenomena but also that it preceded them all 
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temporarily. The complex is the fons et origo out of 
which there has grown the totemic order, the first 
elements of law, the b^innings of ritoal, the institution 
of mother-right, everything in fact which to the general 
anthropologist and to the p^cho-analyst counts as 
the first elements of culture. Dr. Jones objects, 
moreover, to my attempt at tracing any cultural 
causes of the (Edipus complex just because this complex 
antedates all culture. But it is obvious that if the 
complex has preceded all cultural phenomena, then 
a fortiori the totemic crime, which is the cause of 
the complex, must be placed still further back. 

After having thus establi^ed that the event must 
have happened before culture, we are faced with the 
other alternative of our dil emm a ; could that totemic 
crime have happened in the state of nature ? Could 
it have left traces in tradition and culture, which 
ex J^oUiesi did not exist at that time ? As indicated 
above, we would have to assume that by one act 
of collective parricide the Ape had attained culture 
and become M an. Or again, that by the same act 
they acquired the so-called racial memory, a new 
super-animal endowment. 

Let us analyze this now in more detail. In the 
family life of a pre-human anthropoid species each 
link in the chain of instincts is released as soon as 
it ceases to be serviceable. Past instinctive attitudes 
leave no active traces, and neither conflict nor complex 
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attitudes are possible. These assertions should, I 
submit, be further tested by the student of animal 
ps}rchology, but they embody all that we know about 
the subject. If this be so, however, we have to challenge 
the premises of Freud’s Cyclopean hypotheses. Why 
should the father have to expel the sons if they 
naturally and instinctively are inclined to leave the 
the family as soon as they have no more need of 
parental protection ? Why ^ould they lack females, 
if from other groups, as well as from their own, adult 
children of the other sex have also to come out ? 
Why should the young males remain hanging around 
the parental horde, why ^ould they hate the father 
and desire his death ? As we know they are glad to 
be free and they have no wish to return to the parental 
horde. Why should they finally even attempt or 
accompli^ the cumbersome and impleasant act of 
killing the old male, while by merely waiting for his 
retirement they might gain a free access to the horde 
should they so desire ? 

Eadi of these questions challenges one of the im- 
watranted assumptions implied in Freud's hypothesis. 
Freud in fact burdens his Cyclopean family with a 
number of tendencies, habits, and mental attitudes 
whidi would constitute a lethal endowment for any 
animal species. It is clear that such a view is xmtenable 
on biological grounds. We cannot assume the 
existence in the state of nature of an anthropoid 
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q>ecies in which the most important business of 
propagation is regulated by a system of instmcts 
hostile to every interest of the q>ecies. It is 
easy to perceive that the primeval horde has been 
equipped with all the bias, maladjustments and ill- 
tempers of a middle-class European family, and then 
let loose in a prdiistoric jungle to run riot in a most 
attractive but femtastic hypothesis. 

Let us jneld, however, to the temptation of Freud's 
inspiring speculations and admit for the sake of the 
argument that the primeval crime had been cormnitted. 
Even then we are faced by insurmountable difficulties 
in accqrting the consequences. As we saw, we are 
asked to believe that the totemic crime produces 
remorse which is expressed in the sacrament of endo- 
cannibalistic totemic feast, and in the institution 
of sexual taboo. This implies that the parricidal 
sons had a conscience. But conscience is a most 
unnatural mental trait imposed upon man by culture. 
It also implies that they had the possibilities of 
legislating, of establishing moral values, religious 
ceremonies and social bonds. All of which agam it is 
impossible to assume or imagine, for the simple reason 
that ex hypothesi the events are happening in 
pre-cultnral milieu, and culture, we must remember, 
carmot be created in one moment and by one act. 

The actual transition from the state of nature into that 
of culture was not done by one leap, it was not a rapid 
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process, certainly not a sharp transition. We have 
to imagine the early developments of the first e l e men ts 
of culture — speech, tradition, material inventions, 
conceptual thought — as a very laborious and very slow 
process adiieved in a cumulative manner by infinitely 
many, infinitely small steps integrated over enormous 
stretches of time. This process we cannot try to 
reconstruct in detail, but we can state the relevant 
factors of the change, we can anal3rze the situation of 
early human culture and indicate within certain limits 
the mechanism by which it came about. 

To sum up our critical anal}^ : we have found that 
the totemic crime must have been placed at the very 
origins of culture ; that it must be made the first cause 
of culture if it is to have any sense at all. This means 
that we have to assume the crime and its consequences 
as happening still in the state of nature, but such an 
assumption involves us in a number of contradictions. 
We find that there is in reality a complete absence 
of motive for a paniddal crime, since the working of 
instincts is in animal conditions well adjusted to the 
situation ; since it leads to conflicts but not to repressed 
mental states ; since concretely the sons have no reason 
for hating their father after they have left the horde. 
In the second place we have seen that in the state of 
nature there is also a complete absence of any means 
by which the consequences of the totemic crime could 
have been fixed into the cultural institutions. There 
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is a complete absence of any cultural medium in 
which ritual, laws, and morals could have been 
embodied. 

Both objections could be summarized in the verdict 
that it is impossible to assume origins of culture 
as one creative act by which culture, fully armed, 
wrings into being out of one crime, catacl3rsm or 
rebellion. 

In our criticism we have concentrated our attention 
on what appears to be the most fundamental 
objection to Freud’s h3rpothesis, an objection 
cormected with the very nature of culture and of 
cultural process. Several other objections of detail 
could be registered against this hypothesis but they 
have been already set forth in an excellent article 
of Professor Kroeber’s in which the anthropological 
as well as the psycho-anal3rtical inconsistencies of the 
hypothesis are lucidly and convincingly listed.^ 

There is, however, one more capital difficulty m which 
ps5rcho-analysis involves itself by its speculations on 
totemic origins. If the real cause of the (Edipus 
complex and of culture into the bargain is to be 
sought in that traumatic act of birth by parricide ; 
if the complex merely survived in the " race memory 
of mankind " — ^then the complex ought obviously 
to wear out with time. On Freud's theory the (Edipus 

* " Totem and Taboo, an Ethnologic Paychoanalyaia," AmtrieoH 
Anthropologut, 1920, pp 48 Mg;. 
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complex should have been a dreadful reality at first, 
a haunting memory later, but in the hipest culture 
it should tend to disappear. 

This corrollary seems inescapable, but there is no 
need of driving it home dialectically, for Dr. Jones gives 
it a full and ludd expression in his article. According 
to him patriarchy, the social organization of the hipest 
cultures, marks indeed the happy solution of all the 
difficulties due to the primeval crime. 

" The patriardial system, as we know it, betokens 
acknowledging the supremacy of the father and yet 
the ability to accept this even with affection, without 
having recourse to a system either of mother-right or 
of complicated taboos. It means the taming of man, 
the gradual assimilation of the (Edipus complex. 
At last man could face bis real father and live with 
him. Well mig^t Freud say that the recognition of 
the father's place in the family signified the most 
important progress in cultural development." ^ 

Thus Dr. Jones, and on his authority Freud himself, 
has drawn the inevitable consequence. They admit 
that within their scheme patriardial culture — ^the one 
most distant from the origmal course of the complex — 
is also the one where the gradual assimilation of the 
“(Edipus complex" has been achieved. This fits 
perfectly wdl into the scheme of T(4em and Taboo. 
But how does it fit into the general scheme of 
* JaoM, loe at., p. 130. 
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psycho-analysis and how does it bear the lig^t of 
anthropology? 

As to the first question, was not the existence of the 
(Edipus complex discovered in one of our modem 
patriarchal societies ? Is this complex not day by day 
being re-discovered in the countless individual ps3^o- 
analyses carried on all over the modem patriarchal 
world ? A ps3rcho-anal3rst should no doubt be the last 
to answer these questions in the native. The (Edipus 
complex does not seem to have been so well " assimi- 
lated " after all. Even if it be admitted that a great 
deal of exaggeration exists in psycho-anal}^ findings 
we have ordinary sociological observation to vindicate 
the claim of ps}^0'aaalysis on this point. But the 
psycho-analyst caimot have it both ways. He cannot 
try to cure most ills of the individual mind and of 
society by dragging their family maladjustments out 
of the sub-consdous. while at the same time he cheer- 
fully assures us that "the supremacy of the father 
is fully acknowledged in our society ” and that it is 
accepted " even with affection ”. Indeed, extreme 
patriarchal institutions in which patria potestas is 
carried to its bitter end are the very soil for typical 
family maladjustments. The psycho-analysts have 
been bu^ proving that to us from Sbakeq>eare and 
the Bible, from Roman history and from Greek 
m3rthology. Did not the very eponymous hero 
of the complex — ^if such an extension of the term be 
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allowed— live in a society pronouncedly patriarchal ? 
And was not his tragedy based on the father’s jealousy 
and superstitious fear — motives which, by the way, are 
typically sodolc^cal ? Could the m3rth or the tragedy 
unfold before us with the same powerful and fatal 
effect, unless we felt the puppets moved by a 
patriarchal destiny ? 

Most modem neuroses, the dreams of patients, the 
m}rths of Indo-Germanic peoples, our literatures and 
our patriarchal creeds have been interpreted in terms 
of the (Epidus complex — i.e. under the assumption 
that in pronounced father-ri^t the son never recognizes 
" the father's place in the family that he does not 
hke to " face his real father that he is unable to 
"live with him" in peace. Surely psycho-analysis 
as theory and as practice stands and falls with the 
trath of the contention that our modem culture 
suffers from the maladjustments covered by the term 
(Edipus complex. 

What has anthropology to say about the optimistic 
view expressed in the passage quoted above? If 
the patriarchal regime means the happy solution of 
the (Edipus complex, the stage when man could face 
his father, and so on — ^then where on earth does the 
complex exist in an unassimilated form ? That it is 
" deflected " under mother-right has been proved 
in the first two parts of this book and it has been 
mdq>endently re-vindicated by Dr. Jones himself. 
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Whether the CEdipus compiez in its full splendour does 
exist in a culture never studied empirically from this 
point of view is an idle question. The object of the 
present work has been partly to stimulate field workers 
to further research. What such an empirical study 
might or mi^t not reveal I for one shall not try to fore- 
telL But it seems to me that to deny the problem, to 
cover it up with an obviously inadequate assumption, 
and to obliterate as much as has been already done 
towards its solution, is not to render a service either 
to anthropology or to psydio-analysis. 

I have pointed out a series of contradictions and 
obscurities in the psycho-anal3rtic approach to this 
question, taking Dr. Jones's interesting contribution 
as my main text. Such inconsistencies are ; the idea 
of a " repressed complex " ; the assertion that 
mother-right and ignorance of paternity are corre- 
lated and yet independent ; the view that patriarchy 
is a happy solution of the (Edipus complex as 
well as its cause. All these discrepancies centre in 
my opinion round the doctrine that the (Edipus 
complex is the vera causa of social and cultural 
phenomena instead of being the result; that it originated 
in the primeval crime ; that it continued in racial 
memory as a S3:stem of inherited, collective tendencies. 

I would like to indicate just one more point. Taken 
as a real historical fact, that is one which has to be 
placed in space and time and concrete circumstance. 
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how is the primitive paxiidde to be imagined ? Have 
we to assume that once npon a time, in one super- 
horde, at one ^t, one crime had been committed ? 
That this crime then created culture and that this 
cultrue spread all over the world by primeval diffusion, 
rhanging apes into men wherever it reached? This 
assumption falls to the ground as soon as formulated. 
The alternative is equally difficult to imagine : it is 
a sort of epidemic of minor parricides occurring all 
over the world, each horde going on with its C}ndopean 
tyranny and then breaking into crime and into 
culture. The more we look attheh3rpothesis concretely, 
the more we try to daborate it, the less do we fed 
indined to treat it as anything but a “ Just-so story ”, 
as Professor ICroeber has called it, an appellation not 
resented by Freud himself.^ 

1 Compare Frend's Groi^ PtytMogy ami tMa Analysis of tka Ego, 
Sigm. Fread, 1S2Z, p 90. The name of Frofeaaor Kioeber » mis- 
apelled into " Kroeger " ngbt timmgh all the sncceeaive editions. 
One might inqtnrs what is the paycbo-aiialytic cause of this lapse 
CO the principle developed m Tta Psych'ipsMology of Evwryiay Ltfa. 
that no mistake is without its motive. It is almost unpardonable 
that this miqsint of the name of a leading American scholar has 
been earned over into the American translation of Freud's book I 
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J HAVE, up to now, used the word " complez ” to 
denote the typical attitudes towards members 
of the faanily. I have even retrimmed it into a new 
expression, the Nuclear Family Complex, which is 
intended to be a generalization, applicable to various 
cultures, of the term 0£dipus complex, whose applica- 
bility, I maintain, is restricted to the Aryan, patriarchal 
society. But, in the interests of scientific nomenclature. 
I shall have to sacrifice this new compoimd. Nuclear 
Family Complex, for not only is it advisable never to 
introduce new terms, but it is alwa}^ a laudable act 
to expurgate science of any terminological intruder, 
if it can be proved that it is jtunping the claim of 
one already established. I believe that the word 
" complex ” carries with it certain implications 
which make it altogether unsuitable, except as a 
scientific colloquialism — what the Germans <*^11 Schlag- 
wort. At the least we must make clear what we 
mean by it. 

The word "complex” dates from a certain phase 
of psycho-analysis when this was still in close associa- 
tion with therapy, when it was in fact not much more 
than a method of treating neurosis. “ Complex " 
173 
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meant the pathogenous, repressed emotional attitude 
of the patient. But it has now become questionable 
whether in general psychology one can sever and isolate 
the repressed part of a man’s attitude towards a 
person, and treat it separatdy from the non-repressed 
elements. In our study, we have found that the various 
emotions whidi constitute the attitude towards a 
person are so closely coimected and intertwined that 
they form a closely knit organic insoluble S3rstem. 
Thus, in relation to the father, the feelings which make 
up veneration and idealization are essentially bound 
up with the dislike, hatred or scorn which are their 
reflections. These negative feelings are in fact partly 
reactions to an over-strained exaltation of the father, 
shadows cast into the unconscious by the too glaring 
idealization of the non-ideal father. To sever the 
shadow from the part which is in the " foreconsdous " 
and that which is in the imconsdous is impossible; 
they are indissolubly coimected. The p5ycho-anal3rst 
in his consultation room can perhaps neglect the open, 
obvious elements of the attitude which contribute 
nothing further to the malady; he can isolate the 
repressed ones and make of them an entity, calling it 
a complex. But as soon as he leaves his neurotic 
patients and enters the lecture room with a general 
psychological theory, he might as well realize that 
complexes do not exist, that certainly thqr do not lead 
an independent existence in the unconscious and that 
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they are only part of an oi^ganic whole, of which 
the essential constituents are not repressed at all. 

As a sociologist I am not here concerned with the 
pathological results, but with their normal, ordinary 
foundations. And. although it was better to leave 
this theoretical analjrsis till now. when we can sub- 
stantiate it by fact, yet throughout our account of 
family influences, I have clearly indicated the " fore- 
consdous" as well as the unconsdons dements. 
Psycho-anal}^ has the great merit of having shown 
that the typical sentiments towards father and mother 
indude negative as well as positive dements ; that 
they have a repressed portion, as well as one above the 
surface of consdousness. But this must not make us 
forget that both portions are equally important. 

Since we see that the conception of an isolated 
rqaessed attitude is usdess in sodology, we must try 
to gain a dear vision of how we can generalize it 
and with what psychological doctrines we should link 
up our conception of what we had hitherto called 
“ nudear family complex ”, and which indudes besides 
“ unconsdous ” also overt dements. I have indicated 
dearly that certain new tendendes of modem 
p^chology have a special affinity to ps3^o-analysis. 
I meant, of course, the very important advance of 
knowledge about our emotional life, inaugurated by 
Mr. A. F. Shand in bis theory of sentiments and 
devdoped later by Stout, Westermarck, McDougall, 
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and a few others. Mr. Shand was the first to realize 
that emotions cannot be treated as loose elements, 
uncoimected and unorganized, floating in our mental 
medium to make now and then an isolated and 
accidental appearance. His theory, as wdl as all 
the newer work on emotions, is based on the principle 
first entmciated by himself : namely, that our 
emotional life is definitely co-ordinated with the 
enviromnent ; that a number of things and persons 
rlaim OUT emotional responses. Round each 
person or object the emotions are organized into a 
definite S3r3tem — ^the love or hate or devotion we 
feel for a parent, a country or a life-pursuit. Such 
a system of organized emotions Mr. Shand calls a 
sentiment. The ties which bind us to the various 
members of our family, patriotism, ideals of truth, 
righteousness, devotion to science — all these are 
sentiments. And the life of every man is dominated by 
a limited number of these sentiments. The theory of 
sentiments was first outlined by Mr. Shand in one or two 
short essa}^ which must be regarded as epoch-making, 
and which later were expanded into a large volume.^ 
In his book, Mr. Shand assumes an irmate predisposition 
for a few systems such as love and hate, into eadi of 
which there enter a number of emotions. Every 
emotion again is to Mr. Shand a complex type of 

> " Character and the Emo ti o n a ”, in Mimd, new series, vtd. 1, and 
Tk§ Fotmdatums of Character, 1st edn., 1917. 
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mental response to a definite type of situation, so that 
every emotion has at its command a number of 
instinctive reactions. Mr. Shand's theory of senti- 
moits will always remain of paramount importance 
for the sociologist, since sodal bonds as well as cultural 
values are sentiments standardized under the influence 
of tradition and culture. In the study of family life, 
as it develops in two different civilizations, we have 
given a concrete application of the Shandian principles, 
the theory of sentiments with reference to a definite 
social problem. We have seen how the child's attitude 
towards the most important items in his enviromnent is 
gradually formed, and we have examined the influences 
which contribute towards its formation. The correction 
and addition which ps3rcho-analysis has allowed us to 
make to Mr. Shand's theory is the consideration of the 
repressed elements of a sentiment. But these repressed 
elements cannot be isolated into a water-ti^t con- 
partment, and they carmot as a " complex ” be r^arded 
as something different and distinguishable from the 
“ sentiment ". We see, therefore, that the theory 
to which we must attach our results in order to put them 
on a sound theoretical basis is Shand's theory of the 
sentiments, and that instead of speaking of a " nuclear 
complex " we ^ould have to speak of the family 
sentiments, of kin^p ties, typical of a given society. 

The attitudes or sentiments towards father, mother, 
sister and brother do not grow up isolated, detached 
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from one another. The organic, indissoluble unity 
of the &mily welds alsb the psychological sentiments 
towards its members into one connected system. This 
is shown very dearly by our results. Thus the 
expression “ nndear family complex ” is equivalent 
to the conception of a corrdated system of sentiments, 
or, diortly, of a configuration of sentiments, t}q>ical 
in a patriarchal or a matriardial society. 



PART IV 

INSTINCT AND CULTURE 
I 

THE TRANSITION FROM NATURE TO CULTURE 
TN the for^[oing part of this book, in which we have 
been mainly concerned with the discussion of 
certain psycho-analytic views, our results have been 
mainly critical : we have tried to establish the principle 
that in a pre-cultural condition there is no medium 
in which social institutions, morals, and rdligion could 
be moulded ; that there is no memory TnpnhaniiCTn by 
which to maintain and to transmit the institutions 
after they have been establiriied. The position reached 
is perhaps unassailable to those who really under^ 
stand the crucial fact that culture caimot be created 
by one act or in one moment and that institutions, 
morals, and religion could not be conjured up, even 
by the greatest cataclysm, among animals who have 
not yet emerged from the state of nature. But naturally 
we are not satisfied merely with denying but also 
want to affirm. We do not merely wirii to point out 
mistakes, but we want to throw light on the actual 
process. To this end we have to analyze the 
relation between cultural and natural processes. 

178 
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The type of bdiaviour under culture difiers 
essentially from animal behaviour in the state of nature. 
Man, however simple his culture, disposes of a material 
outfit of implements, weapons, domestic chattels; 
he moves within a social milieu which gives him help 
and controls him in turn ; he communicates by speech 
and thus develops concepts of a rational religious and 
magical character. Thus man disposes of a body of 
material possessions, lives within a type of social 
organization, communicates by language, and is moved 
by systems of spiritual values. These are perhaps the 
four main headings under which we usually classify 
the body of man’s cultural achievements. Thus culture 
appears to us when we meet it as a fact already accom* 
plished. And let us clearly and explicitly recognize 
that we never can observe it in stztu nascendi. Nor 
is it at all profitable to manufacture hypotheses about 
the “ original events of cultural birth What can 
we do then in trying to reflect upon the begiimings of 
human culture, that is if we want to do it without 
having recourse to any extravagant hypotheses or 
unwarrantable assumptions ? There is one important 
thing to do, namely, to indicate what part various 
factors of cultural development have played in the 
process ; what they imply in psychological modification 
of man's endowment, and in what way non- 
psydiological elements can influence this endowment. 
For the factors of cultural development are intertwined 
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and essentially dependent upon each other, and while 
we have no knowledge and no indications about 
sequences in development, while in all speculations 
about beginnings the element of time entirdy escapes 
our intellectual control, we can yet study the correlations 
of the factors and thus gain a great deal of information. 
We have to study these correlations in full cultural 
development, but we can trace them back into more and 
more primitive forms. If we thus arrive at a fixed 
sdieme of dependence, if certain lines of corrdation 
appear in all cultural phenomena, we can say that 
any hypothesis which violates these laws must be 
considered void. More than this : if the laws of all 
cultural process disclose to us the paramount influence 
of certain factors, we must assmne that these factors 
have also been controlling the origins of culture. In 
this sense the concept of origins does not imply priority 
in time or causal effectiveness, but merely indicates 
the universal presence of certain active factors at 
all stages of development, hence also at the beginning. 

Let us start with the recognition that the main 
categories of culture must from the very outset have 
been intertwined and simultaneously at work. They 
could not have originated one after the other, and they 
cannot be placed in any scheme of temporal sequence. 
Material culture, for instance, could not have come into 
being before man was able to use his implements in 
traditional technique which, as we know, implies the 
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existence of knowledge. Knowledge again and tradition 
are impossible without concq>tual thought and 
language. Language, thou^t, and material culture are 
thus correlated, and must have been so at any stage 
of development, hence also at the beginnings of culture. 
The material arrangements of living, again, such as 
housing, household implements, means of carrying on 
dally life, are essential correlates and prerequisites of 
social organization. The hearth and the threshold 
not only symbolically stand for family life, but are 
real social factors in the formation of Idn^p bonds. 
Morals, again, constitute a force without which man 
could not battle against his impulses or even go b^ond 
his instinctive endowment, and that he has to do 
constantly under culture even in his simplest technical 
activities. It is the changes in instinctive endowment 
which interest us most in this context, for here we touch 
the question of reprised drives, of modified impulsive 
tendencies, that is, the domain of the “ tmconscious 
I shall try to show that the neglect to study what 
happens to human instincts xmder culture is re^nsible 
for the fantastic hypothesis advanced to account 
for the QSdipus complex. It will be my aim to show that 
the b^inning of culture implies the repression of 
instincts, and that all the essentials of the (Edipus 
complex or any other " complex ” are necessary by- 
products in the process of the gradual formation of 
ailtnre. 
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To this end I shall try to show that between the 
human parent and child under conditions of culture 
there must arise incestuous temptations which are not 
likely to occur in ftnimal families governed by true 
instincts. I shall also establish that these temptations 
have to be met and ruthlessly repressed in mankind, 
since incest and organized family life are incompatible. 
Again, culture implies an education which cannot 
be carried on without coercive authority. This 
authority in human society is supplied within the 
family by the father, and the attitude between father 
and son gives rise to suppressed hatred and other 
elements of the complex. 



II 


THE FAMILY AS THE CRADLE OF NASCENT 
CULTURE 

T^HE f iiTiHaTTiAntal change in the mechanism of 
instinctive responses has to be studied upon the very 
subject matter of our present inquiry : the early forms 
of family life and the transition between animal and 
human famil y Upon the human family are focussed 
all psycho-analytic interests and the family is, in the 
opinion of an anthropological school to which the 
writer belongs, the most important group in primitive 
societies.^ The following comparison of court^p, 
mating, matrimonial relations and parental cares in 

* It is clear that in this statement, as ttarvn^ont the book, I imply 
that typical farm of tho huznas family la b afyi otn monogamona 

is also aaanmed by Dr Lowie in his Pmmtm Socuty (see especially 
chapter m) A very interesting and important contribution to the 
problem la to be found in Capt Fitt-Riv«n’a Contact of Races 
and Clash of Cnltnrs, 1927 (see especially chapten vui, secs. 1, 2, 3, 
and xi, sec 1). Capt Pitt-Rivera urges the biological and socio- 
logical importance at polygyny at the lower levels of culture. 
Withont fnUy accepting his view, I admit that the problem will 
have to be Tediacussed from the point of view advanced by him. 
I still maintaiTi, however, that the importance of polygyny is to 
be found in the r&le which it plays in ttiff wr wii-iattng tha higher from 
the lower rlnwna m a society ; the plniality of wives ahows a chief 
to ofatam economic and piditical advantagee and tbna providea a 
baaia for distmcfaona of rank. 
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animal and human societies respectively, will ^ow 
in what sense the family must be considered as the cell 
of society, as the startin g point of all human 
organization. 

There is one point which must be settled before we 
can conveniently proceed with our argument. Very 
often it is assumed by anthropologists that humanity 
developed from a gregarious simian species and that 
m an inherited from his animal ancestors the so-called 
" herd instincts Now this h}rpothesis is entirely 
incompatible with the view here taken that common 
sociability devdops by extension of the family bonds 
and from no other sources. Until it has been shown that 
the assumption of pre-cultural gT^;aiiousness is entirely 
unfounded; tmtil a radical difference in nature is 
diown between human sociability, whidi is a cultural 
achievement, and animal gr^iaiiousness, which is an 
innate endowment, it is futile to show how soda] 
organization develops out of early kinship groups. 
Instead of having to face the *' herd instinct ” at every 
turn of our argument and show its inadequacy then 
and there, it is best to deal with this mistaken point of 
view from the outset. 

It is idle, I believe, to consider the purely zoo- 
logical question whether our pre-human ancestors 
lived in big herds and were endowed with the 
necessary irmate tendendes which allow animals to 
co-operate in herds, or whether they lived in single 
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families. The question we have to answer is whether 
any forms of human oiganization can be derived from 
any animal types of herding ; that is whether organized 
behaviour can be traced back to any forms of animal 
gregatiousness or " herd-instinct ” 

Let us first consider animal gregariousness. It is a 
fact that a number of animal species are so constituted 
that they have to lead their life in more or less numerous 
groups, and that they solve the main problems of their 
existence by iimate forms of co-operation. Can we say 
with regard to sudx animal species that they possess a 
specific ' herd ’ or ‘ gregarious ' instinct ? All competent 
definitions of instinct agree that it must mean a 
fixed pattern of behaviour; associated with certain 
anatomical mechanisms correlated to organic needs 
and showing a general uniformity throughout the 
species. The various specific methods by which animals 
carry on the process of search for food, of nutrition ; 
the series of instincts which constitute mating, the 
rearing and education of offspring ; the working of the 
various locomotive arrangements ; the functioning of 
primitive defensive and offensive mechanisms, — these 
constitute instincts. In each we can correlate the 
instinct with an anatomical apparatus, with a 
physiological mechanism and a specific aim in the vast 
biological process of individual and racial existence. 
Throughout the species each individual will bdiave 
in an identical manner, provided that the conditions 
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of its oiiganism and the external dicumstances are 
present to release the instinct. 

What about gregaiiousness ? It is interesting to 
note that we find the division of functions, the 
co-ordination of activities, and the general integration 
of collective life most pronounced among rdatively low 
forms of animal life such as the insects, and also, 
perhaps, coral colonies. (Compare the writer's article 
on " Instincts and Culture " in N iture, July 19, 1924.) 
But neither with the social insects nor with gregarious 
mammals do we find a specific anatomical outfit 
subserving any specific act of "herding". The 
collective behaviour of animals subserves all processes, 
it envelops aU instincts, but it is not a specific instinct. 
It might be called an innate component, a general 
modification of all instincts which makes the animals 
of the species co-operate in most vital affairs. It is 
important to note that in all the collective behaviour 
of animals co-operation is governed by innate 
adaptations and not by anything which could be called 
social organization in the sense in whidi we apply this 
word to humanity. This I have establi^ed more fully 
in the article mentioned above. 

Thus man could not have inherited a gregarious 
instinct, which no animal possesses, but only a diEEused 
' gregariousness This would obviously mean that 
man has a general tendency to carry out certain 
adaptations by collective rather than individual 
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bdiavionr, an assumption which would not help ns 
very much in any concrete anthropological problem. 
Yet even the assumption of a tendency towards 
gregariousness can be shown to be completely 
erroneous. For is there any tendency in man to carry 
out all important acts in common ; or even any well- 
defined type of activity ‘ gregariously ' ? He is 
capable indeed of developing his powers of co-operation 
indefinitely, of harnessing increasing numbers of his 
fellow creatures to one cultural task. But whatever 
type of activity be considered, man is also capable of 
carrying on his work in isolation if the conditions and 
the type of culture demand it. In the processes con- 
nected with nutrition and the satisfaction of bodily 
wants we can find every activity: food gathering, 
fishing, agriculture, performed either in groups or 
alone, by collective labour as well as by individual 
effort. In carrying out the propagation of the race 
man is capable of develojung collective forms of sexual 
competition, of group licence side by side with strictly 
individual forms of courtship. The collective tending of 
offspring, found at least among insects, has no parallel 
in human societies, where we see individual parenthood 
devoted to the care of individual children. Again, 
while many ceremonies of religion and magic are per- 
formed in common, individual initiation rites, solitary 
experiences and personal revelation play as great a 
part in religion as do collective forms of worship. 
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There is no more trace of gr^arious tendencies in the 
domain of the sacred than in any other type of human 
culture.^ Thus scrutiny of cultural activities would 
reveal no gregarious tendencies of any sort. As a matter 
of fact, the further we go back the more the individual 
character predominates, at least in economic work. 
It never becomes quite solitary, however, and the 
stage of “individual search for food" postulated 
by certain economists seems to me to be a fiction : 
even at low levels organized activities run always 
side by side with individual effort. But there 
is no doubt that as culture advances individual 
activities gradually disappear from the economic 
field and are replaced by collective production on an 
enormous scale. We would have then a case of an 
* instinct ' increasing with culture, which, as can be 
easily seen, is a reducHo ad ahsurdum I 

Another way of approadiing the question of the 
so-called * herd instinct ' would be to examine the 
nature of the bonds which unite men into social 
groups. These bonds, whether political, l^al, linguistic, 
or customary are one and all of an acquired character ; 
in fact, it can be easily seen that there is no innate 
element in them at all. Take the bonds of speech which 
unite groups of people at all levels of culture and 

1 This has been worked out in detail by myself m another 
pn bt lca ti oo, “Magic, Religion and Science" in Seitnee, Rtltgun 
Mul RuUity, Collected Essays by Vanons Anthois, edited by 
J. Needham, 1925. 
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shaiply distinguish them from those with whom 
it is impossible to communicate by word of mouth. 
Language is an entirely acquired bodily habit. It is 
not based on any innate apparatus, it is completely 
dependent upon the culture and the tradition of a 
tribe, that is upon elements which vary within the same 
spedes, and so cannot be specifically innate. It is 
clear, moreover, that no “ language instinct " could 
have been inherited from our animal ancestors, 
who never communicated by a symbolic con- 
ventional code. 

'Whatever form of organized co-operation we take, 
we see after a brief scrutiny that it is based on cultural 
artefocts and governed by conventional norms. In 
the economic activities, man uses tools and proceeds 
according to traditional methods. The social bonds 
which unite economic co-operative groups are therefore 
based upon a completely cultural framework. The same 
refers to an organization for purposes of war, of religious 
ceremonial, of the enforcement of justice. Nature could 
not have endowed human beings with specific re^xmses 
towards artefacts, traditional codes, symbolic sounds, 
for the simple reason that all these objects lie outside 
the domain of nature. The fmms and forces of social 
organization are imposed upon a human community 
by culture and not by nature. There cannot be any 
innate tendency to run a locomotive or to use a machine 
gun, simply because these implements caimot have been 
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anticipated by the natutal conditions under which the 
human species has been biologically fa^oned. 

In all his organized behaviour man is always 
governed by those elements which are outside any 
natural endowment. Ps}^o]ogicaIly, human 
organization is based upon sentiments, that is complex 
built-up attitudes and not innate tendencies. 
Technically, human association is alwa}^ correlated 
with artefacts, with tools, implements, weapons, 
material contrivances all of which extend beyond man's 
natural anatomical equipment. Human sociality is 
always a combination, a dove-tailing of legal, political, 
and cultural functions. It is not a mere identity of 
the emotioiuil impulse, not a similarity of response to 
the same stimulus, but an acquired habit dq>endent 
upon the existence of an artificial set of conditions. All 
this will become clearer after our subsequent discussion 
of the formation of social bonds out of innate 
tendencies within the family. 

To sum up, we can say that man obviously has to 
bdiave in common and that his organized bdiaviour 
is one of the corner-stones of culture. But vdiile 
collective behaviour in animals is due to innate equip- 
ment, in man it is always a gradually built-up habit. 
Human sociality increases with culture, while if it had 
been mere gregariousness it ^ould decrease or, at least, 
remain constant. The fact is that the essential 
foundation of culture lies in a deqr modification of 
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innate endowment in which most instincts disappear, 
and are replaced by plastic though directed tendencies 
which can be moulded into cultural responses. The 
social integration of these responses is an important 
part of the process, but this int^[ration is possible 
through the general plasticity of instincts and not 
through any specific gregarious tendency 1 
We may thus conclude that no type of human 
organization can be traced back to gregarious 
tendencies, still less to a specific ‘ herd instinct We 
shall be able to ^ow that the necessary correlate of 
this principle is that the family is the only t}^ of 
grouping which man takes over from the animal. In 
the process of transmission, however, this unit changes 
fundamentally with regard to its nature and con- 
stitution, though its form remains remarkably unaltered. 
The group of parents and children, the permanence of 
the maternal tie, the relation of father to his offering, 
^ow remarkable analogies throughout human culture 
and in the world of higher animals. But as the family 
passes under the control of cultural elements, the 
instincts which have exclusively regulated it among 
pFe-human apes become transformed into something 
vdiich did not exist before man ; I mean the cultural 
bonds of social organization. We have now to 
enquire into this transformation of instinctive responses 
into cultural behaviour. 
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RUT AND MATING IN ANIMAL AND MAN 

1' ET us compare the chain of linked instinctive 
responses which in animals constitute courtship, 
marriage and family with the corresponding human 
institutions. Let us, point after point, go over each 
link in the love-making and family life of anthropoid 
apes and ascertain what in human beings corre^nds 
to each. 

Among apes the courtship begins with a change in 
the female organism, determined by physiological 
fsurtors and automatically releasing the sexual response 
inthemale.^ The male then proceeds to court according 
to the selective type of wooing which prevails in a 
given species. In this all the individuals who are within 
the range of influence take part, because thqr are 
irresistibly attracted by the condition of the female. 

* In tbii context I ihonld like to refer the reader to Havriock 
"EOa'* Studw \n Ou Ptyckology of Sac {fAx.\o]a). In that work the 
hidlogical natnie of the regnlation of the eonial uutinct under 
culture u nenrer loat lig^t of, and the panM between animal and 

hu man tOClfltlM Ib SB BH UXlp<fft&Qt pri&OplB Of CXplftOfttlOU 

For an Intereeting comment upon Darwm’a Theory of Sexual Selec- 
tion, see vol 111, p. 22 ttqq (1919 ed }. In this volume the reader 
will also find a general cnticism of the vanoos theories of the sex 
impulse In volume iv. Sexual Selection m man is discussed; 
volume VI deals viUi the sociological aspect of the problem. 
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Rut provides opportunities for display on the part of 
the males and for selection on the part of the female. 
All the factors which define animal behaviour at this 
stage are common to all individuals of the species. 
They work with such uniformity that for each animal 
spedes one set of data and only one has to be given by 
the zoologist, while, on the other hand, they vary 
considerably from one species to another, so that for 
each species a new description is necessary. But 
within the species the variations, whether individual 
or otherwise, are so small and irrelevant that the 
zoologist ignores them and is fully justified in doing so. 

Could an anthropologist provide such a formula 
for the mechanism of courtdiip and mating in the 
human species ? Obviously not. It is sufficient to 
open any book referring to the sexual life of humanity, 
whether it be the classical works of Havelock Ellis, 
Westermarck, and Frazer or the excellent descriptions 
in Crawley's Mystic Rose, to find that there are 
innumerable forms of courtdiip and marriage, that 
seasons of love-making are different, that t3^pes of 
wooing and wiiming vary with each culture. To the 
zoologist the species is the unit, to the anthropologist 
the unit is the culture. In other words, the zoologist 
deals with specific instinctive behaviour, the 
anthropologist with a culturally fadiioned habit- 
response. 

Let us examine this in greater detail. In the first place 
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we see that in man there is no season of rut, which 
means that man is ready to make love at any time 
and woman to respond to him — a condition whidi, 
as we all know, does not simplify human intercourse 
There is nothing in man which acts with the same sharp 
determination as does the onset of ovulation in any 
TTiatriTnaliaTi female. Does this mean, however, that 
there is anything approaching indiscriminate mating 
in any human society ? We know that even in the 
most licentious cultures nothing like ' promiscuity ’ 
exists or could ever have existed. In every human 
culture we find, first of all, systems of well-defined 
taboos which rigidly separate a number of people of 
opposite sexes and exdude whole eateries of 
potential partners. The most important of these taboos 
completely exdudes from mating those people who are 
normally and naturally in contact, that is, the members 
of the same family, parents from duldren, and brothers 
from sisters. As an extension of this, we find in a 
number of primitive societies a wider prohibition of 
sex intercourse which debars whole groups of people 
from any sex relations. This is the law of exogamy. 
Next in importance to the taboo of incest is the 
prohibition of adultery. While the first serves to guard 
the family, the second serves for the protection of 
marriage. 

But culture does not exercise a merely negative 
influence upon the sexual impulse. In each com- 
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munity we find also inducements to court^p and to 
amorous interest besides the prohibitions and 
exclusions. The various festive seasons, times of 
dancing and personal di^lay, periods when food is 
lavi^y consumed and stimulants used, are as a rule 
also the signal for erotic pursuits. At such seasons large 
numbers of men and women congregate and young 
mm are brought in contact with girls from beyond the 
circle of the family and of the local group. Very oftm 
some of the usual restraints are lifted and boys and 
girls are allowed to meet unhampered and uncontrolled. 
Indeed, such seasons naturally mcourage court^p by 
means of the stimulants, the artistic pursuits, and the 
festive mood.^ 

Thus the signal for courtship, the release of 
the process of mating, is givm not by a mere bodily 
change but by a combination of cultural influmces. 
In the last instance these influmces obviously act 
upon the human body and stimulate irmate reactions 
in that they provide physical proximity, mmtal 
atmosphere, and appropriate suggestions; unless the 
organism were ready to respond sexually no cultural 
influmces could make man mate. But, instead of an 
automatic physiological mechanism, we have a com- 
plicated arrangemmt into which artificial elemmts 

^ Havdock EUis has given a wealth of data on the aeaaonal 
mating in animal and man m the emay on Sexual ParioAaty, 
vtd. 1 (1910 ed.), eapeoally see pp 122 teqq Compaie alao Weatei> 
march's HuUxy cf Humam Mamage, vd i, ch. IL 
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have been largely introduced. Two points, therefore, 
must be noted : there is no purely biological release 
mechanism in man , but instead there is a combined 
ps3^dlogical and physiological process determined 
in its temporal, spatial, and formal nature by cultural 
tradition; associated with it and supplementing it 
is a system of cultural taboos which limit considerably 
the working of the sexual impulse. 

Let us inquire now what is the biological value of 
rut for an animal species and what are the consequences 
for man of its absence. In all animal species mating 
has to be selective, i.e. there must be opportunities 
for comparison and for choice with either sex. Both 
male and female must have a chance to display his or 
her charms, to exercise attractions, to compete for the 
chosen one. Gilour, voice, physical strength, cunning 
and agility in combat — each a symptom of bodily 
vigour and organic perfection — determine the choice. 
Mating by choice, again, is an indispensable counter- 
part of natural selection, for without some arrangement 
for selective mating the spedes would degenerate. 
This necessity increases as we ascend the scale of organic 
evolution ; in the lowest animals there is not even the 
need for pairing. It is dear, therefore, that in the 
highest animal, man, the need for selective mating 
cannot have disappeared. In fact, the opposite 
assumption, that it is most stringent, is more likdy to 
be true. 
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Rut, however, supplies the animal not only with the 
opportunities for selection. It also definitely circum- 
scribes and delimits sexual interest. Outside the rutting 
season the sexual interest is in abe3^ce and the com- 
petition and strife as well as the oveipowering 
absoiption in sex are eliminated from the ordinary 
life of an animal species. Considering the great danger 
from outside enemies and the disruptive forces within, 
whidi are associated with court^p, the elimination 
of the sex interest from normal times and its 
concentration on a definite short period is of great 
importance for the survival of aninial species. 

In the light of all this, what does the absence of 
rut in man really signify ? The sexual impulse is not 
confined to any season, not conditioned by any bodily 
process, and as far as mere physiological forces are 
concerned, it is there to affect at any moment the life 
of man and woman. It is ready to upset all other 
interests at all times ; left to itself it tends constantly 
to work upon and loosen all existing bonds. This 
impulse, absorbing and pervading as it is, would thus 
interfere with all normal occupations of man, would 
destroy any budding form of association, would create 
chaos from within and would invite dangers from 
without. As we know, this is not a mere phantasy ; 
the sex impulse has been the source of most trouble 
from Adam and Eve onwards. It is the cause of most 
tragedies, whether we meet them in present day 
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actualities, in past histoiy, in m}rth or in literary 
production. And yet the very fact of conflict ^ows 
that there exist some forces which control the sexual 
impulse ; it proves that man does not surrender to 
his insatiable appetites ; that he creates barriers and 
imposes taboos which become as powerful as the very 
forces of destiny. 

It is important to note that these barriers and 
mechanisms which regulate sex under culture are 
difierent from the ftnimal safeguards in the state of 
nature. With the animal instinctive endowment and 
physiological change throw male and female into a 
situation out of which they have to extricate them- 
selves by the simple play of natural impulses. With 
man the control comes, as we know, from culture and 
tradition. In each society we find rules which make it 
impossible for men and women to yield freely to the 
impulse. How these taboos arise, by what forces they 
work, we shall see presently. For the moment it is 
enough to realize clearly that a social taboo does not 
derive its force from instinct, but that instead it always 
has to work against some innate impulse. In this we see 
plainly the difference between human endowment and 
animal instinct. While man is ready to respond sexually 
at any moment, he also submits to an artifi.cially 
imposed check upon this response. Again, while there 
is no natural bodily process which definitely releases 
active sexual interest between male and female, a 
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number of inducements towards court^p guide and 
bring out the impulse. 

We can now formulate more precisely what we mean 
by the plasiicify of instincts. The modes of behaviour 
associated with sex interest are determined in man 
only as regards their ends ; man must mate selectively, 
he cazmot mate promiscuously. On the other hand, 
the release of the impulse, the inducement to courtship, 
the motives for a definite selection are dictated by 
cultural arrangements. These arrangements have to 
follow certain lines parallel to the lines of natural 
endowment in the animal. There must be an element 
of selection, there must be safeguards for exclusive- 
ness, above all there must be taboos which prevent 
sex from constantly interfering in ordinary life. 

The plasticity of instincts in man is defined by the 
absence of physiological changes, of automatic release 
of a biologically determined cause of courtship. It is 
associated with the effective determination of sexual 
bdravioiu- by cultural elements. Man is endowed with 
sexual tendencies but these have to be moulded in 
addition by systems of cultural rules which vary from 
one society to another. We shall be able to see with 
greater precision in the course of our present inquiry 
how far these norms can differ from each other and 
diverge from the fundamental nnimnl pattern. 



IV 

MARITAL RELATIONS 

y ^ET US follow the universal romance of life and look 
into its next stage. And let us examine the bonds 
of marriage into which lead the two parallel paths of 
man and animal, of eolithic cave-dweller and of super- 
simian ape. Of what does marriage really consist in 
animals, especially in apes? Mating occurs as the 
culminating act of court^p and with this the female 
conceives. With impregnation the rut is over and with 
its end there ceases the sexual attractiveness of the 
female to other males. But this is not the case with the 
male who has won her, whom ^e has chosen and to 
whom she has surrendered. It is difficult to affirm 
from the data at our disposal whether in the state of 
nature the higher apes still continue to mate sexually 
after impregnation. The fact, however, that the female 
ceases to be attractive to other males while her mate 
remains attached to her constitutes the bond of 
animal marriage. The specific response of both male 
and female to the new situation ; their mutual attach- 
ment ; the tendency of the male to remain with his 
consort, to guard her, to assist her, and to protect and 
nourish her— these are the innate elements of which 
animal marriage is made up. The new phase of life 
201 
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therefore consists of a new t)^ of bdbaviour ; it is 
dominated by a new link in the chain of instincts. 
This new link might appropriately be called the 
matrimonial response in contrast to the sexual impulse. 
The animal union is based neither upon the un- 
controllable passion of rut nor on the sexual jealousy 
of the male nor on any claims of general appropriation 
on the part of the male. It is based on a special irmate 
tendency. 

When we pass to human society the nature of 
matrimonial bonds is found to be entirely different. 
The act of sexual tmion, in the first place, does not 
constitute marriage. A special form of ceremonial 
sanction is necessary and this type of social act differs 
from the taboos and inducements of which we spoke 
in the previous chapter. We have here a special creative 
act of culture, a sanction or hallmark which establishes 
a new relation between two individuals. This relation- 
ship possesses a force derived not from instincts but 
from sociological pressure. The new tie is something 
over and above the biological bond. As long as this 
creative act has not been performed, as long as marriage 
has not been concluded in its cultural forms, a man and 
a woman can mate and cohabit as long and as often as 
th^ like, and their relation remains something 
essentially different from a socially sanctioned marriage. 
Their tie, since there is no innate matrimonial arrange- 
ment in man, is not biologically saf^uarded. Nor is 
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it, since society has not estabMied it, enforced by 
cnltuial sanction. As a matter of fact, in every human 
society a man and a woman who attempt to behave as 
if they were married without obtaining the appropriate 
social sanction are made to suffer more or less severe 
penalties. 

A new force, therefore, a new element, comes into 
play supplementing the mere instinctive regulation of 
animals : the actual interfoence of society. And it 
need hardly be added that once this sanction has been 
obtained, once two people have been married, they 
not only may but must fulfill the numerous obligations, 
physiological, economic, religious, and domestic which 
ate involved in this human relationship. As we have 
seen, the conclusion of a human marriage is not the 
consequence of a mere instinctive drive but of complex 
cultural inducements. But after matrimony has been 
sociologically sealed and hall-marked, a number of 
duties, ties, and reciprocities are imposed, backed up 
by legal, religious, and moral sanctions. In human 
societies such a relationship can usually be dissolved 
and re-entered with another partner but this process 
is never easy to cany out, and in some cultures the 
price of divorce makes it almost prohibitive. 

Here we see clearly the difference between instinctive 
regulation on the one hand and cultural determinism 
on the other. While in animals marriage is induced 
by sdective courtship, conduded by the mere act of 
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impregnation, and maintained by the forces of the 
innate matrimonial attachment, in man it is induced 
by cultural elements, concluded by sodolc^cal 
sanction and maintained by the various S3^eins of 
social pressure. And yet here again it is not difficult 
to perceive that the cultural apparatus works very 
much in the same direction as natural instincts and 
that it attains the same ends though the mechanism 
entirely differs. In the higher animals marriage 
is necessary because the longer the pregnanc}:, 
the more helpless the pregnant female and the 
new-born infant and the more necessary it is 
for them to have the protection of the male. The 
innately determined bond of matrimonial affection 
by which the male responds to the pregnancy of his 
chosen mate fulfills this need of the species, and is, 
in fact, indispensable for its continuity. 

In man this need for an affectionate and interested 
protector of pregnancy still remains. That the innate 
medianism has disappeared we know from the fact 
that in most societies on a low as well as on a hi^ 
level of culture the male refuses to take any 
responsibility for his offspring unless compdled to do 
so by society, which enfmces the contract of marriage. 
But eadi culture develops certain forces and there 
exist certain arrangements which play the same part 
as the instinctive drives do in an animal q>ecies. The 
institution of marriage in its fundamental moral, 
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legal and religious aspects must thus be regarded not 
as the direct outgrowth of the matrimonial tendency 
in animals but as its cultural substitute. This 
institution imposes upon man and woman a type of 
behaviour which corresponds as closely to the needs of 
the human species as the innate tendencies in animals 
correspond to theirs. 

As we shall see, the most powerful means by which 
culture binds husband and wife to each other consists 
in the moulding and organizing of emotions and 
in the shaping of their perscmal attitudes. This process 
we shall have opportunity to study more fully, and in 
it we shall find the essential differences between animal 
and human bonds. While in animals we find a rhain 
of linked instincts succeeding each other and replacing 
each other, human behaviour is defined by a fully 
organized emotional attitude, a sentiment, as it is 
technically called in psychology. >Vhile in the animal 
we have a series of physiological moments, events 
happening within the organism, each of which 
determines an innate response, in man we have a 
continuously developing system of emotions. From the 
first meeting of the two prospective lovers, through 
gradual infatuation and the growth of associated 
interests and affections, we can follow a developing 
and increasingly lidier system of emotions in which 
continuity and consistency are the condition of a happy 
and harmonious relationship. Into this complex 
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attitude there enter, besides innate responses, social 
elements, sudi as moral roles, economic expecta- 
tions and spiritoal interests. The latter sta^ of 
matrimonial affection are powerfully determined by 
the course of courtship. On the other hand, courtship 
and the personal interest of two prospective lovers is 
coloured by the possibilities of future matrimony and 
by its advantages. In the antidpatory elements, in 
which the future responses are brought to bear upon 
present arrangements ; in the influence of memories 
and experiences ; in the constant adjustment of past, 
present, and future, we see why human relationship 
presents a continuous and homogeneous growth instead 
of the series of dearly differentiated stages which we 
find in the animal. 

In all this, again, we meet the same plastidty of 
instincts already noticed in the earlier stages, and we 
see that though the mechanisms under culture differ 
considerably from physiological arrangements, the 
general forms into which sodety moulds human 
matrimonial rules follow dearly the lines dictated by 
natural selection to animal spedes. 
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PARENTAL LOVE 

/COURTSHIP, mating, and pregnancy lead in animal 
and man to the same end : the birth of the off- 
spring. To this event there is also a similar mental re- 
sponse in pre-human species as well as in woman and 
man under culture. In fact at first sight the act of 
birth might be quoted as the one organic event in which 
man does not differ at aU from the animal. Maternity, 
indeed, is usually regarded as the one relationship which 
is bodily carried over from the simian to the human 
status ; which is defined biologically and not culturally. 
This view, however, is not correct. Human maternity 
is a relationship determined to a considerable degree 
by cultural factors. Human paternity, on the other 
hand, which appears at first as almost completely 
lacking in biological foundation, can be shown to be 
deeply rooted in natural endowment and organic 
need. Thus here again we are forced to compare 
minutely the animal with the hiunan family, to state 
the similarities as well as the differences. 

With the animal, birth changes the r^tion^p 
between the two mates. A new member has arrived 
into the family. The mother responds to it immediately. 
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She licks the ofEspring. watches it constantly, wanns 
it with her txxly, and feeds it with her breasts. The 
early maternal cares imply certain anatomical arrange- 
ments such as the pouches in the marsupials and the 
milk-glands in the mammals. There comes a response 
in the mother to the appearance of the ofEspring. 
There is also a response in the young— it is, in fact, 
perhaps the most unquestionable type of instinctive 
activity. 

The human mother is endowed with similar 
anatomical equipment and, in her body, conception, 
pregnancy, and childbirth entail a series of changes 
analogous to the gestation of any other mammal. 
'When the child is bom the bodily status whidi con- 
stitutes animal motherhood is to be found also in the 
human mother. Her breasts swollen with milk invite 
the child to suck with an impulse as elementary 
and powerful as the infant's hunger and thirst. The 
needs of the child for a warm, comfortable, and safe 
place dovetail into the extremely strong, passionate 
desire of the mother to dasp the infant. They are 
correlated to her tenderness and solicitude for the 
diild’s welfare. 

Yet in no human society, however high or low it 
mi£^t be in culture, is maternity simply a matter of 
biological endowment or of innate impulses. Cultural 
influences analogous to those we found determining 
rdations between lovers and imposing obligations 
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between consorts, are at work even in moulding the 
relation of the mother to the child. From the moment 
of conception this relation becomes a concern of the 
conununity. The mother has to observe taboos, ^e 
follows certain customs and submits to ritual pro- 
ceedings. In higher societies these are largely but not 
completely replaced by hygienic and moral rules ; 
in lower they belong to the domain of magic and 
religion. But all such customs and precepts aim at 
the welfare of the unborn child. For its sake the mother 
has to undergo ceremonial treatment, suffer privations 
and discomforts. Thiis an obligation is imposed upon 
the prospective mother in anticipation of her future 
instinctive response. Her duties run ahead of her 
feelings, culture dictates and prepares her future 
attitude. 

After birth the scheme of traditional rdations is not 
less powerful and active. Ceremonies of purification, 
rules which isolate the mother and child from the rest 
of the community, baptismal ntes and rites of the 
reception of the newborn infant into the tribe, create 
one and all a special bond between the two. Such 
customs exist both in patiilmeal and matiilineal 
societies. In these latter there are, as a rule, even more 
elaborate arrangements and the mother is brought into 
yet closer contact with the child, not only at the outset 
but also at a later period. 

Thus it can be said without exaggeration that culture 
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in its traditional bidding duplicatestheinstinctive drive. 
More precisely it anticipates its rulings. At the same 
time, all cultural influences simply endorse, amplify, 
and specialize the natural tendencies, those which bid 
the mother tenderly to suckle, to protect, and to care 
for her offspring. 

If we try to draw the parallel between the rdiation 
of father to child in animal and human societies, we 
find that it is easy to discover the cultural elements 
in humanity but difficult to find out what instinctive 
endowment could exist. As a matter of fact, in higher 
cultures at least the necesrity for imposing the bond of 
marriage is practically and theoretically due to the fact 
that a father has to be made to look after his children. 
An illegitimate child has, as a rule, no chance of 
receiving the same care from its natural father as a 
legitimate one and the latter is cared for to a large 
extent because it is the father’s duty. Does that mean 
that there are no innate paternal tendencies in man ? 
It will be possible for us to ^ow that the human 
father is, on the contrary, endowed with definite 
impulses — ^not sufficient to establish natural paternity, 
but powerful enough to serve as the raw material out 
of which custom is fashioned. 

Let us first look at paternity among the hi§^er 
mammals. We know that the male is indispensable 
there, because, owing to long pregnancy, lactation, 
and education of the young, the female and her offspring 
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need a strong and interested protector. Correlated 
with this need we find what has been called in the 
previous chapter the matrimonial response. This 
reqxmse, which induces the male to look after the 
pregnant female, is not weakened by the act of birth, 
but, on the contrary, it becomes stronger and develops 
into a tendency on the part of the male to protect the 
whole family. The matrimonial attachment between 
the two partners has to be regarded biologically as an 
intermediate stage leading up to paternal attachment. 

Turning now to human societies, we see that the 
need, far from abating, becomes even stronger. The 
pregnant and lactant woman is not less but more 
helpless than her simian sister, and this helplessness 
increases with culture. The children again need not 
only the ordinary cares of animal infancy, not merely 
suckling and tending, as well as the education of 
certain iimate tendencies, but also such instruction in 
language, tradition, and handicraft as is indispensable 
even in the simplest human societies. 

Can we therefore imagine that as humanity was 
passing from a state of nature into culture the 
fundamental tendency in the male, which under the 
new conditions was even more imperative, should 
be gradually lessened or be led to disappear ? Such a 
state of affairs would run counter to all biological 
laws. It is, in fact, completely denied by all the facts 
observed in human societies. For, once a man is made 
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to temain with his wife to guard her pr^ancy, to 
observe the various duties which he usually has to 
fulfill at birth, there can be not the slimiest doubt that 
his response to the ofispiing is that of impulsive interest 
and tender attachment. 

Thus we see an interesting difference between the 
working of cultural and natural endowment. Culture — 
in the form of law. morals, and custom — ^forces the male 
into the position in whidi he has to submit to the 
natural situation, that is, he has to keep guard over 
the pregnant woman. It forces him also, through 
various means, to share in her anticipatory interest in 
the child. But once forced into this position, the male 
responds invariably with strong interests and positive 
feelings for the offspring. 

And this brings us to a very interesting point. In 
all human societies — ^however they might differ in the 
patterns of sexual morality, in the knowledge of 
embryology, and in their types of courtship — ^there is 
universally found what might be called the rule of 
legitimacy. By this I mean that in all human societies 
a girl is bidden to be married before she becomes 
pregnant. Pregnancy and diildbirth on the part of an 
unmarried young woman are invariably regarded as 
a disgrace.^ Sudi is the case in the very free com- 

> Wettennarck in the Hutory of Human Mamage, 1921, vol i, 
pp. 13S-157, cites appioxiiiiately 100 cases of pmmtive peoples 
who an diaractenaed by their jne-nnptial chastity. But many of 
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miinities of Melanesia described in this essay. Sudi is 
the case in all human societies concerning which we 
have any information. I know of no single instance in 
anthropological literature of a community where 
illegitimate children, that is children of unmarried 
girls, would enjoy the same social treatment and have 
the same social status as Intimate ones. 

The universal postulate of Intimacy has a great 
sociological significance, which is not yet sufficiently 
acknowledged. It means that in all human societies 
moral tradition and law decree that the group con- 
sisting of a woman and her offspring is not a 
sociologically complete unit. The ruling of culture 
runs here again on entirely the same Unes as natural 
endowment ; it declares that the human family must 
consist of the male as well as the female. 

And in this culture finds a ready response in the 

the atatements quoted do not afford very definite evidence of this 
&u:t. Thna to say of certain tnbes that '' chastity is prised in man 
or woman " or that " a good deal of value is laid upon the virginity 
of the txnde " is not to give proof of lack of pre-maiital interconne. 
What, however, is of extreme importance m this computaticn of 
evidence from our point of view is that the only thing it definitely 
indicates is the univeraahty of the poOulaU of legUimaey. Thna 
twenty-five of the cases quoted refer, not to chastity, but to the 
prohibition of an unmarried girl bemg with child. Further, more 
than a score of others indicate, not the absence of illicit sexual 
relation a, but that when they occur, censure, or punishment, or 
a fine, or compulsion of the two parties to marry, accoidmg to the 
tribe, follows discovery. In fact though the total evidence is not 
conclusive as regards chastity it does prove that the postulate 
of legitimacy is of extremely wide prevalence. The two proUems 
should be kept distinct, from the point of view of our argument. 
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emotional attitudes of the male. The father at all 
stages of culture is interested in his children, and this 
interest, no matter how it mi|^t be rationalized in 
certain patrilineal societies, is exactly the same in 
matrilineal societies where the child is neither an heir 
nor successor to his father nor even usually regarded 
as the offspring of his body.^ And even when, as in a 
polyandrous society, there is no possibility at all for 
any knowledge and interest in the matter of who might 
be the begetter, the one who is selected to act as the 
father responds emotionally to this call. 

It would be interesting to inquire in what way we 
could imagine the working of the instinctive tendency 
of fatherhood. With the mother the response is plainly 
determined by the bodily facts. It is the child whom 
^e has created in her womb that she is going to love 
and be interested in. With the man there can be no 
such correlation between the seminal cell which 
fertilizes the female ovum on the one hand and the 
sentimental attitude on the other. It seems to me that 
the only factors which determine the sentimental 
attitude in the male parent are connected with the 
life led together with the mother during her pregnancy. 
If this is correct, we see how the dictates of culture are 
necessary in order to stimulate and organize emotional 
attitudes in man and how innate endowment is indis- 

» Compan the writer's Th» Faiktr m PrmUtvt PtycMogy, 
"Paydie MinUtnras," 1927. 
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pensable to culture. Social forces alone could not 
impose so many duties on the male, nor without a 
strong biological endowment could he carry them out 
with such spontaneous emotional response. 

The cultural dements which enter into the father- 
to-diild rdationship are dosdy paralld to those which 
determine maternity. The father usually has a share 
in the mother’s taboos, or, at least, he has to maintain 
some others side by side with her. A special type of 
prohibition which is d^nitdy associated with the 
wdfare of the child is the taboo on sexual intercourse 
with a pregnant wife. At birth there are again duties 
for the father to perform. The most famous of these is 
the couvade, a custom in which the husband has to 
take over the symptoms of post-natal iUness and 
disability while the wife goes about the ordinary 
business of life. But though this is the most extreme 
form of affirmation of paternity, some analogous 
arrangement, by which the man shares in certain 
post-natal burdens of his wife, or, at least, has to carry 
on actions in sympathy with her, exist in all societies. 
It is not difficult to place this type of custom in our 
scheme. Even the apparently absurd idea of the 
couvade presents to us a deep meaning and a necessary 
function. If it is of high biological value for the human 
family to consist of both father and mother; if 
traditional customs and rules are there to establidi 
a social situation of close moral proximity between 
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father and child ; if all sudi customs aim at drawing 
the man’s attention to his ofispring, then the couvade 
which makes man simulate the birth-pangs and the 
illness of maternity is of great value and provides the 
necessary stimulus and expression for paternal 
tendencies. The couvade and all the customs of its 
type serve to accentuate the principle of legitimacy, 
the child's need of a father. 

In all this we have again the two sides of the question. 
Instincts alone never determine human behaviour. 
Rigid instincts which would prevent man’s adaptation 
to any new set of conditions are useless to the human 
species. The plasticity of instinctive tendencies is the 
condition of cultural advance. But the tendencies are 
there and cannot be developed arbitrarily. Although 
the character of the maternal relation is determined 
by culture ; although the obligations are imposed from 
outside by tradition, they all correspond to the natiiral 
tendency, for they all emphasize the closeness of the 
bond between father and child, they isolate them and 
make them dependent upon each other. It is important 
to note that many of these social relations are 
anticipatory : they prepare the father for his future 
feelings, they dictate to him beforehand certain 
responses, which he will later develop. 

Paternity we have seen cannot be r^;arded as a 
merely social arrangement. Social elements simply 
place man into a situation in which he can respond 
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emotionally, and they dictate to him a series of actions 
by which the paternal tendencies can find their 
expression. Thus, while we find that maternity is 
social as well as biological, we must affirm that 
paternity is determiued also by biological elements, 
that therefore in its make-up it is closely analogous to 
the maternal bond. In all this culture emphasizes 
rather than overrides the natural tendencies. It 
re-makes, with other elements, the family into the 
same pattern as we find in nature. Culture refuses 
to run riot. 
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THE PERSISTENCE OF FAMILY TIES IN MAN 

'^HE family life of mammals alwa3rs lasts be3mnd the 
birth of the ofispiing and the higher the species 
the longer both parents have to look after their progeny. 
The gradual ripening of the child needs more protracted 
care and training on the part of both father and mother, 
and these have to remain tmited to look after the little 
ones. But in no animal species does the family last for 
life. As soon as the children are independent they leave 
the p>arents. This is in keeping -with the essential 
needs of the species, for any association, with its 
corresponding ties becomes a burden to animals 
unless it has some specific function to fulfill. 

With man, however, new elements enter. Apart 
from the tender cares dictated by nature and endorsed 
by custom and tradition, there enters the dement of 
cultural education. Not only is there a need of training 
instincts into full development, as in the animal 
instruction in food-gathering and specific movements, 
there is also the necessity of devdoping a number of 
cultural habits as indispensable to man as instincts are 
to animals. Blan has to teach his rTii 1 diY«n Tnannal 
skill and knowledge in arts and crafts ; language and 
218 
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the traditions of moral coltnre; the manners and 
customs which make up social organization. 

In all this there is the need of special co-operation 
between the two generations, the older which hands on 
and the younger which takes over tradition. And here 
we see the family again as the very workshop of cultural 
development, for continuity of tradition, especially 
at the lowest levels of development, is the most vital 
condition of human culture and this continuity depends 
upon the organization of the family. It is important 
to insist that with the human family this function, the 
maintenance of the continuity of tradition, is as 
important as the propagation of the race. For man 
could no more survive if he were deprived of culture 
than culture could survive without the human race to 
carry it on. Newer psychology teaches us, moreover, 
that the earliest steps of human training, those which 
happen within the family, are of an educational 
importance which has been completely overlooked by 
earlier students. But if the influence of the family is 
enormous at present, it must have been even greater 
at the beginnings of culture, where this institution was 
the only school of man and the education received was 
simple but had to be given with a vigour of outline 
and a strength of imperative not necessary at higher 
levels. 

In this process of parental education by which the 
continuity of culture is maintained we see the most 
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importODt form of division of functions in human 
society : that between giving the lead and taJdng it, 
between cultural superiority and inferiority. Teaching 
— ^the process of imparting technical information and 
moral valuesr— requires a special form of aM>peration. 
Not only must the parent have an interest in instructing 
the child, and the child an interest in being tau^t, 
but a special emotional setting is also necessary. There 
must be reverence, submission, and confidence on the 
one hand, tenderness, feeling of authority, and desire 
to guide on the other. Training caimot be done without 
some authority and prestige. The truths revealed, 
the examples given, the orders imposed will not reach 
their aim or command obedience unless they are backed 
up by those specific attitudes of tender subordination 
and loving authority which are characteristic of all 
sound parental relations to the child. These correlated 
attitudes are most difficult and most important in the 
relation between the son and the father. Owing to the 
vigour and initiative of the young and the conservative 
authority of the old male, there is a certain difficulty 
in the establishment of a permanent reverent attitude. 
The mother, as the nearest guardian and the most 
affectionate helpmate, usually finds no difficulties in 
the earlier stages of relation to children. In the 
relation between son and mother, however, which, if it 
is to continue harmonious, ^ould remain one of 
submission, reverence, and subordination, there enter 
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other disturbing elements at a later stage of life. To 
these, already known from the previous parts of this 
book, we shall presently have once more to return. 

The mature animal departs naturally from its 
parents. In man the need for more enduring bonds is 
indisputable. The education of the children, first of 
all, binds them to the family for a long period beyond 
their maturity. But even the end of cultural education 
is not the final signal for dissolution. The contacts 
established for cultural training last longer, and 
they serve for the establishment of further social 
organization. 

Even after a grown-up individual has left his parents 
and established a new household his relation to them 
remains active. In all primitive societies, without 
exception, the local community, the clan or the tribe, 
is organized by a gradual extension of family ties. The 
social nature of secret societies, totemic units and 
tribal groups is invariably based on court^p ideas, 
associated with local habitation by the principle of 
authority and rank, but with all this it is still definitely 
linked with the original family bond.^ 

It is in this actual and empirical relationship between 
all wider social groupings on the one hand and the 
family on the other that we have to register the 

1 1 cannot docnment thia point of view moi« extensively here. It 
will be developed in a work on The Psychology of Ktsuhip, m 
pt<q>aration for the International Libraiy ^ Psydiology. 
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fundamental importance of the latter. In primitive 
societies the individual does build up all his social 
ties upon the pattern of bis relation to father and 
mother, to brother and sister. In this, again, anthro- 
pologists, psycho-anal]^ and psydiologists are fully 
in agreement, putting on one side the fantastic theories 
of Morgan and some of his followers. Thus the 
endurance of family ties bqrond maturity is the 
pattern of all social organization, and the condition 
of co-operation in all economic, religions, and magical 
matters. This conclusion we reached in a previous 
chapter, ^ere we examined the allied gregarious 
instinct and found that there is neither an instinct 
nor a tendency towards ‘‘herding”. But if social 
bonds cannot be reduced to pre-human gregariousness, 
they must have been derived from the development of 
the only relationship which man talfpn over from 
his animal ancestors : the rdationship between husband 
and wife, between parents and children, between 
brothers and sisters, in short the relationship of the 
undivided family. 

This being so, we see that the endurance of family 
bonds and the corresponding biological and cultmal 
attitude is indispensable not only for the sake of 
the continuity of tradition but also for the sake 
of cultural co-operation. And in this fact we 
have to register what is perhaps the deepest 
change in the instinctive endowment of animal 
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and man, for in human society the extension of 
family bonds beyond maturity does not follow the 
instinctive pattern to be found among animals. We 
can no longer speak of plastic innate tendencies, for, 
since the family bonds extended be3rond maturity do 
not exist in animals, they cannot be innate. Moreover 
the utility and function of life-long family bonds are 
conditioned by culture and not by biological needs. 
Parallel to this, we see that in animala there is no 
tendency to maintain the family beyond the stage 
of biological serviceability. In man, culture creates 
a new need, the need to continue close relations between 
parents and diildren for the whole life. On the one 
hand this need is conditioned by the transmission of 
culture from one generation to another ; on the other 
by the need of life-long endurance of bonds which 
form the pattern and starting-point for all social 
organization. The family is the biological grouping to 
which all kinship is invariably referred and which 
determines by rules of descent and inheritance the social 
status of the offspring. As can be seen, this relation 
never becomes irrelevant to a man and has constantly 
to be kept alive. Culture, then, creates a new type of 
human bond for which there is no prototype in the 
animal kingdom. And as we shall see, in this very 
creative act, where culture steps beyond instinctive 
endowment and natural precedent, it also creates 
serious dangers for man. Two powerful temptations. 
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the temptation of sex and that of rebellion, arise at 
the very moment of cultural emancipation from nature. 
Within the group which is responsible for the first 
stq» in h uman progress there arise the two main 
perils of humanity : the tendency to incest and the 
revolt against authority 
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TT^E shall proceed presently to discuss at some 
length the two perils of incest and revolt, bat first 
let ns rapidly survey the gist of the last few chapters 
in w hich thft famil y among man and animals has been 
compared. We found that in both the general course 
of behaviour is paralleled in its external form. Thus 
there exists a circumscribed court^p. usually limited 
in time, and defined in its form both in human com- 
munities and in animal species. Again, sdective mating 
leads to an exclusive matrimonial life of which the 
monogamous marriage is a prevalent type. Finally 
in animal and in man we foimd parenthood, implying 
the same kind of cares and obligations. In short, the 
forms of behaviour and their functions are similar. 
The preservation of species throu^ selective mating, 
conjugal exclusiveness, and parental care is the main 
aim of human institutions as well as of nm'mni 
instinctive arrangements. 

Side by side with siinilarities we found conspicuous 
differences. These were not in the ends but in the means 
by which the ends were reached. The mechanism by 
which the sdection of mating is carried on, by which 
matrimonial relations are maintained and parental 
225 g 
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cares established, is in the animal entirdy innate and 
based on anatomical endowment, physiological change, 
and instinctive response. The whole series diows the 
same pattern for all animals of the species. In man the 
mechanism is different. While there exists a general 
tendency to court, to mate, and to care for the offspring 
and while this tendency is as strong in man as in the 
animal, it is no longer clearly defined once and for all 
throughout the species. The landmark has disappeared 
and has been replaced by cultural limitations. The 
sexual impulse is permanently active, there is no rut 
nor any automatic disappearance of female attraction 
afterwards. There is no natural paternity, and even 
the maternal relations are not exclusively defined by 
innate responses. Instead of the precise instinctive 
determinants we have cultural elements which shape 
the innate tendencies. All this implies a deep change 
in the relation between instinct and physiological 
process and the modification of which they are capable 
This change we have termed the " plasticity of 
instincts’'. The expression covers the set of facts 
described above in detail. They all ^ow that in man 
the various phjrsiological elements which release instmct 
have disappeared, while at the same time there appears 
a traditional training of the innate tendencies into 
cultural habit responses. These cultural mechanisms 
were anal3rzed concretely. They are the taboos which 
forbid incest and adultery; they are the cultural 
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releases of the mating instinct ; they are the moral 
and ideal norms as well as the practical inducements 
which keep husband and wife together— the legal 
sanction of the marriage tie ; the dictates whidi shape 
and express parental tendencies. As we know, all these 
cultural co-determinants closely follow the general 
course imposed by nature on animal behaviour. In 
detail, however, the concrete forms of courtship, 
matrimony and parenthood vary with the culture and 
the forces by which they diape human behaviour 
are no longer mere instincts but habits into which 
man has been educated by tradition. The social 
sanction of law, the pressure of public opinion, the 
psychological sanction of religion and the direct induce- 
ments of reciprocity replace the automatic drives of 
the instincts. 

Thus culture does not lead man into any direction 
divergent from the courses of nature. Man still has 
to court his prospective mate and she still has to choose 
and to yield to him. The two still have to keep to one 
another and be ready to receive the offspring and watch 
over them. The woman still tine to bear and the Trinn 
to remain with her as her guardian. Parents stiU have 
to tend and educate their children, and under culture 
they are as attadied to them as under nature animals 
are to their offspring. But in all this an astounding 
variety of patterns rq)laces in human societies the 
one fixed type imposed by instinctive endowment upon 
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all the individuals of a single animal species. The direct 
response of instinct is replaced by traditional norms. 
Custom, law, moral rule, ritual, and rdigions value 
enter into all the stages of lov&-maldng and parenthood. 
But the main line of their action invariably runs parallel 
to that of nnima! instincts. The chain of responses 
which regulate animal mating constitute a protot3^ 
of the gradual unfolding and ripening of man's cultural 
attitude. We must pass now to a more detailed com- 
parison of the processes of animal instincts and human 
sentiments 
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TN the last chapter we summarized the salient points 
of our comparison between the constitution of the 
nniTnni and the human family. Through the dis- 
appearance of the definite physiological land m arks, 
through the increasing cultural control in man there 
arises a complexity in the human response, a variety 
which at first seems to introduce nothing but chaos and 
disorder. This, however, is not really the case. In the 
fist place we can see that the varying emotional 
adjustments of mating in the human family are 
simplified in one direction. The human bonds culminate 
on their sexual side in marriage, on their parental side 
in a hfe-long enduring family. In both cases the 
emotions centre arotmd one definite object, whether 
this be the consort, the child, or the parent. Thus the 
exdusive dominance of one individual appears as the 
first characteristic in the growth of human emotional 
attitudes. 

As a matter of fact we can see this tendency even as 
we ascend in the animal kingdom from the lower to 
the higher species. Among the lower ftnimals the male 
seed is often scattered Inoadcast and the fertilizing of 
229 
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the female egg is left entirely to physical agencies. 
The personal equation, sdection and adjustment 
devdop gradually and attain their fullest devdopment 
among the hi^iest animals. 

In man, however, this tendency is translated and 
enforced by definite institutions. Mating, for instance, 
is defined by a number of sociological factors some of 
which exclude a number of females, while others 
indicate the suitable partners or stipulate definite 
unions. In certain forms of marriage the individual 
bond is completely established by social elements, 
such as infant betrothal or socially prearranged 
marriages. In any case, right through court^p, 
matrimonial rdations and the care of the children, 
the two individuals gradually establish an exclusive 
personal tie. A number of interests of economic, sexual, 
legal, and religious nature are for each partner dominated 
by the personality of the other. The legal and the 
religious sanction of marriage establishes, as we know, 
a lifdong, socially enforceable bond between the two. 
Thus in human relations the emotional adjustments 
are dominated by one object rather than by the 
situation of the moment. Within the same relationship 
the emotions and the type of drives and interests 
vary: they are usually one-sided and disconnected 
at the b^inning of the courtship, they gradually ripen 
into a personal affection during that period, they are 
immensely enriched and complicated by the conunon 
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life in marriage, even more so by the arrival of children. 
Yet throughout this variety of emotional adjustments 
the permanence of the object, its deep hold on the other 
individual's life constantly increases. The bond cannot 
be broken easily and the resistances are usually both 
p5}rchological and social. Divorce in savage and civilized 
communities, for instance, or a rupture between parent 
and child is both a personal tragedy and a sociological 
mishap. 

But though the emotions which enter into the human 
family bond are constantly changing — thouc^ they 
depend upon circumstances — ^matrimonial love, for 
instance, entahing love and. sorrow as well as joy, fear, 
and passionate indinations — ^though they are always 
complex and never exclusively dominated by an 
instinct, yet they are by no means chaotic or dis- 
organized, in fact they are arranged into definite 
systems. The general attitude of one consort to the 
other, of a parent to a child and vice versa is not in 
any way accidental. Eadi type of relationship must 
dispose of a number of emotional attitudes which 
subserve certain sociological ends, and each attitude 
gradually grows up according to a definite scheme 
through which the emotions are organized. Thus in 
the relations between the two consorts the sentiment 
begins with the gradual awakening of sexual passion. 
In culture, this, as we know, is never a merely instinctive 
moment. Various factors, such as self-intoest. 
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economic attraction, social advancement, modify the 
charm of a girl for a man or vice versa, in low levels 
of culture as well as in more hig^y developed 
civilizations. This interest once aroused, the passionate 
attitude has to be gradually built up by the tradi- 
tional, customary course of courtship prevailing in 
a given society. No sooner has this attachment 
been built up, than the decision to enter marriage 
introduces a first contract, establishes a more or less 
sociologically defined relationship. Through this period 
a preparation for matrimonial ties takes place. The 
legal bond of marriage as a rule changes the rdation- 
^p in which the sexual elements are still predominant 
into one of common life, and here the emotional 
attitudes have to become reorganized. It is important 
to note that the change from courtship to matrimony, 
whidi in all societies is the subject of proverbs and jokes, 
entails a definite and difficult readjustment of attitudes : 
while in the human relation^p the sexual elements 
are not diminated nor the memories of comtship 
efiaced, entirdy new interests and new emotions have 
to be incorporated. The new attitudes are built upon 
the foundation of the old and personal tolerance and 
patience in trying situations have to be formed at 
the expense of sexual attractiveness. The initial 
charms and the gratitude for the erotic pleasure 
of earlier life have a definite psychological value 
and form an integral part of the later feelings. 
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We find in this an important dement of human 
sentiments : the carrying over of previous memories 
into later stages. We shall presently analyze the 
relation of mother to child and father to son, 
and show there that the same system of gradual 
ripening and organizing the emotions takes place. 
There is always a dominant emotional attitude 
associated with the bodily relation. Between husband 
and wife sexual desire is indiq)ensable, as well as an 
associated bond of personal attractiveness and com- 
patibility of character. The sentimental dements of 
courtdiip. the passionate feelings of first possession 
must be incorporated into the calmer afiection, aUow- 
ing husband and wife to enjoy each other's company 
throughout the best part of their days. These dements 
must also be harmonized with the community of work 
and community of interest which unite the two into 
the joint managers of the household. It is a well-known 
fact that each transition between conrtdiip and sexual 
cohabitation, between that stage and the fuller common 
life of later matrimony, between married life and 
parental life, constitutes a crisis full of difficulties, 
dangers and maladjustments. These are the points 
at which the attitude undergoes a special phase of 
reorganization. 

The mechanism which we see at work in this process 
is based on a reaction between innate drives, human 
emotions and social factors. As we have seen, the 
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oi;gaiiizatioii of a society has economic, social, and 
religious ideals to impress upon the sexual inclination 
of men and women. These exclude certain mates by 
rules of exogamy, of caste division, or of mental 
training. They surround others by a spurious halo of 
economic attractiveness, of high rank, or superior 
social status. In the relation between parents and 
children also tradition dictates certain attitudes 
which even anticipate the appearance of the objects 
to which they pertain. The action of the sociological 
mechanisms is specially important when we see it at 
work in the growing mentality of the 3roung. Educa- 
tion, especially in simpler societies, does not take 
place by the explicit inculcation of sociological, moral 
and intellectual principles, but rather by the influence 
of the surrounding cultural environment on the 
ripening mind. Thus the child learns the principles 
of caste, rank or clan division by the concrete avoid- 
ances, preferences and submissions into which he is 
being trained by practical measures. A certain ideal 
is thus impressed upon the mind and by the time the 
sexual interest begins to act the taboos and the 
inducements, the forms of correct courtship, the ideals 
of desirable matrimony are framed in his mind. It is 
imperative to realize that this moulding and gradual 
inculcation of ideals is not done by any mysterious 
atmosphere, but by a number of well-defined, concrete 
influences. If we cast back to the previous ideas of 
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this book and follow the life of an individual in 
peasant Europe or savage Melanesia we can see 
how the child within the parental home is educated 
by the rebuke of the parents, by the public 
opinion of the elder men, by the feeling of shame 
and discomfort aroused by the reactions of them to 
certain t3rpes of his conduct. Thus the eateries 
of decent and indecent are created, the avoidance 
of forbidden relation^ps, the encouragement towards 
certain other groups and the subtler tones of feeling 
toward the mother, father, maternal uncle, sister 
and brother. As a final and most powerful framework 
of such a system of cultural values, we have to note 
the material arrangements of habitation, settlement, 
and household chattels. Thus in Melanesia the 
individual family house, the bachelors’ quarters, the 
arrangements of patrilocal marriage and of matrilineal 
rights are all associated, on the one hand with the 
structure of villages, houses, and the nature of territorial 
divisions, and on the other with injunctions, taboos, 
moral laws, and various shades of feeling. From this 
we can see that man gradually expresses his emotional 
attitudes in legal, social, and material arrangements 
and that these again react upon his conduct by mould- 
ing the development of his bdiaviour and outlook. 
Man shapes his surroundings according to his cultural 
attitudes, and his secondary environment again produces 
the typical cultural sentiments 
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And this brings us to a very important point which 
will allow us to see why in humanity instinct had to 
become plastic and innate responses have to be trans- 
formed into attitudes or sentiments. 

Culture depends directly upon the degree to which 
the human emotions can be trained, adjusted, and 
organized into complex and plastic systems. In its 
ultimate efficiency culture gives man mastery over his 
surroundings by the development of tneeTiiiTiirail things, 
weapons, means of tran^xniation and measures for 
protection against weather and climate. These, 
however, can only be used if side by side with the 
apparatus there is also transmitted the traditional 
knowledge and art of using it. The human adjustments 
to the material outfit have to be learned anew by each 
generation. Now this learning, the tradition of know- 
ledge, is not a process which can be carried on by 
dieer reason nor by mere instinctive endowment. 
The transmission of knowledge from one generation 
to another entails hardships, efforts and an inexhaustible 
fund of patience and love felt by the older generation 
for the younger. This emotional outfit, again, is 
only partly based on the endowment, for all the 
cultural actions whidi it dominates are artificial, non- 
specific, and therefore not provided with innate drives. 
The continuity of social tradition, in other words, 
entails a personal emotional relation in which a number 
of responses have to be trained and developed into 
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complex attitudes. The extent to which parents can 
be taxed with burdens of cultural education depends 
upon the capacity of the human character for adapta- 
tion to cultural and social responses. Thus in one of its 
aspects culture is directly dependent upon the plasticity 
of innate endowment. 

But the relation of man to culture consists not only 
in transmission of tradition from one individual to 
another ; culture even in its simplest forms cannot 
be handled except by co-operation. As we have seen, 
it is the lengthening of the ties within the family 
beyond strict biological maturity which allows on the 
one hand of cultural education and on the other of 
work in common, that is, OHiperation. The animal 
family of course has also a rudimentary division of 
functions, consisting mainly in the provision of food 
by the male during certain stages of maternal care and 
later on in the protection and nutrition afforded by 
father and mother. In animal species, however, both 
the nutritive adjustment to environment and the 
scheme of economic division of functions are rigid. 
Man is allowed through culture to adapt himself to a 
very wide range of economic enviromnent and this 
he controls, not by rigid instincts, but by the capacity 
for devdoping special technique, special economic 
organization, and adjusting himself to a special form 
of diet. But side by side with this merely technical 
aspect there must also go an appropriate division of 
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function and a suitable type of co-operation. This 
obviously entails various emotional adjustments under 
various environmental conditions. The economic 
duties of husband and wife difier. Thus in an arctic 
environment the main burden of providing food falls 
on the man ; among the more primitive agricultural 
peoples the woman has the greater riiare of providing 
for the housdiold. With the economic division of 
functions there are associated religious, legal and moral 
distinctions which dovetail into economic work. The 
diaim of social prestige, the value of the consort as 
practical helpmate, the ideal of moral or religious 
nature, all these considerably colour the relationship. 
It is its variety and the possibility of adjusting such 
rdations as the conjugal one and the parental one which 
allow the family to adapt itself to varying conditions 
of practical co-operation and this latter to become 
adapted to the material outfit of culture and the 
natural environment. How far we can trace concretely 
these dependencies and cozrdations is beside the point 
in our present argument. I wish to emphasize here the 
fact that only plastic social ties and adjustable systems 
of emotion can function in an animal species which is 
capable of developing a secondary environment and 
thus adjusting itself to the difficult outer conditions 
of life. 

Throng all this we can see that although the basis 
of human family relations is instinctive, yet the more 
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they can be moulded by experience and by education, 
the more cultural and traditional elements these ties 
can acc^t, the more suitable will they be for a varied 
and complex division of functions. 

What has been said here with reference to the family 
refers obviously also to other social ties. But in these, 
contrary to what is the case with the bonds of the 
family, the instinctive element is almost n^Iigible. The 
great theoretical importance of marriage and of the 
family runs parallel with the great practical importance 
of these institutions for humanity. Not only is the 
family the link between biological cohesion and social 
cohesion, it is also the pattern on which all wider 
relations are based. The further sociologists and 
anthropologists can work out the theory of senti- 
ments, of their formation imder cultural conditions and 
of their correlation with social organization, the nearer 
shall we move towards a oirrect understanding of 
primitive sociology. Incidentally I think that an 
exhaustive description of primitive family life, primitive 
court^p customs and dan organization will rule 
out from sodology such words as " group instinct ", 
" consdousness of kind ", " group mind ", and 
similar sodological verbal panaceas. 

To those acquainted with modem psychology it 
must have become dear that in working out a theory 
of primitive sodology we had to reconstruct an 
important theory of human emotions, developed by 
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one who unquestionably deserves to be ranked as one 
of the greatest psychologists of our time. Mr. A. F. 
Shand was the first to point out that in the classifica- 
tion of human feelings, in the construction of the 
laws of emotional life, we can readi tangible results 
only when we realize that human emotions do not float 
in an empty space, but are all grouped around a number 
of objects. Around these objects human emotions 
are organized into definite systems. Furthermore, 
Shand, in his book on The Foundations of Character, 
has laid down a number of laws whidi govern the 
organization of emotions into sentiments. He has 
shown that the moral problems of human character 
can be solved only by a study of the organization of the 
emotions. In our present argument, it has been possible 
to apply Shand’s theory of sentiments to a sociological 
problem, and to show that a correct analysis of the 
change from animal to cultural req>onses vindicates 
his views to the full. The salient points whidi dis- 
tinguish human attachments from animal instincts 
are the dominance of the object over the situation ; 
the organization of emotional attitudes ; the continuity 
of the building up of such attitudes and their crystalliza- 
tion into permanent adjustable s)^tems. Our additions 
to Shand’s theory consist only in diowing how the 
formation of sentiments is associated with social 
organization and with the wielding of material culture 
by man. 
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An important point which Shand has brought out 
in his study of human sentiment is that the leading 
emotions which enter into them are not independent 
of each other, but that they show certain tendencies 
towards exclusion and repression. In the anal3rsis 
which follows we shall have to elaborate on the two 
typical relations between mother and child on the one 
hand and the father and child on the other. This will 
also help to reveal the processes of gradual clearing ofi 
and of r^ression by which certain elements have to 
be eliminated from a sentiment as it develops. 

And here we should like to add that Shand's theory 
of sentiments stands really in a very close relation to 
psycho-analysis. Both of them deal with the concrete 
emotional processes in the life history of the individual. 
Both of them have mdependently recognized that it 
is only by the study of the actual configurations of 
human fedings that we can arrive at satisfactory results. 
Had the founders of psycho-analysis known Shand's 
contribution, they might have avoided a number of 
metaph}rsical pitfalls, realized that instinct is a part 
of human sentiments and not a metaphysical entity, 
and givea us a much less mystical and more concrete 
psydiology of the unconscious. On the other hand, 
Freud has supplemented the theory of sentiments on 
two capital points. He was the first to state clearly 
that the family was the locus of sentiment formation. 
He also has drown that in the formation of senti- 
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ments the process of elimination, of clearing away, is of 
paramount importance and that in this process the 
mechanism of repression is the source of conspicuous 
dangers. The forces of repression, assigned by psycho- 
anal 3 ^ to the m}rsterious endo-ps 3 ^chic censor can, 
however, be placed by the present anal3n3is into a 
more definite and concrete setting. The forces of 
repression are the forces of the sentiment itself. They 
come from the principle of consistency which every 
sentiment requires in order to be useful in social 
bdiaviour. The negative emotions of hate and anger 
are incompatible with the submission to parental 
authority and the reverence and trust in cultural 
guidance. Sensual elements cannot enter into the 
relation of mother and son if this relation is to remam 
in harmony with the natural division of functions 
obtaining uithin the household. To these questions 
we pass in the following chapter. 



IX 


MOTHERHOOD AND THE TEMPTATIONS OF 
INCEST 

'^HE subject of the “ origius ” of incest prohibitions 
is one of the most discussed and vexed questions 
of anthropology. It is associated with the problem of 
exogamy or of primitive forms of marriage, with 
hypotheses of former promiscuity and so on. There is 
not the slights doubt that exogamy is corrdated with 
the prohibition of incest, that it is merely an extension 
of this taboo, exactly as the institution of the clan with 
its classificatory terms of relationship is simply an 
extension of the family and its mode of kinship 
nomenclature. We shall not enter into this problem, 
especially because in this we are in agreement with 
such anthropologists as Westermarck and Lowie.^ 

To clear the ground it will be well to remember that 
biologists are in agreement on the point that there is 
no detrimental effect produced upon the species by 
incestuous unions.* Whether incest in the state of 

* Compare Westermarck'* Httlory of Human Marriaga and 
Loirie's PrimUioa Soaaty. Some additio n al argument* will 
be contributed by the present writer in the forthcoming book on 
Kuuhtp 

■ For a discnaaion of the biological natnre of inbreeding, cf. 
Fitt-RiTcn, TM* Contact of Raett and tka Cloth of Cuttun, 1927. 
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nature might be detrimental if it occurred regularly 
is an academic question. In the state of nature the 
young animala leave the ^mental group at maturity 
and mate at random with any females encountered 
during rut. Incest at best can be but a sporadic 
occurrence. In animal incest, then, there is no bio- 
logical harm nor obviously is there any moral harm. 
Moreover, there is no reason to suppose that in 
nnimaU there is any special tonptation. 

While with the animal then there is neither bio- 
logical danger nor temptation and in consequence no 
instinctive barriers against incest, with man, on the 
contrary, we find in all societies that the strongest 
barrier and the most fundamental prohibition are 
those against incest. This we shall try to explain, 
not by any hypotheses about a primitive act of 
legislation nor by any assumptions of special aversion 
to sexual intercourse with inmates of the same house- 
hold, but as the result of two phenomena which 
spring up under culture. In the first place, under the 
mechanisms which constitute the human family serious 
temptations to incest arise. In the second place, 
side by side with the sex temptations, specific perils 
come into being for the human family, due to the 
existence of the incestuous tendencies. On the first 
point, therefore, we have to agree with Freud and 
disagree with the well-known theory of Westermarck, 
who assumes innate disinclination to mate between 
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members of the same household. In assuming, how- 
ever, a temptation to incest imder culture, we do 
not follow the psycho-analytic theory which r^ards 
the infantile attachment to the mother as essentially 
sexuaL 

This is perhaps the main thesis which Freud has 
attempted to establish in his three contributions to 
sexual theory. He tries to prove that the relations 
between a small child and its mother, above all in the 
act of suckling, are essentially sexual. From this 
it results that the first sexual attachment of a male 
towards the mother is, in other words, normally an 
iucestuous attachment. “ This fixation of libido," to 
use a psycho-analytic phrase, remains throughout life, 
and it is the source of the constant incestuous tempta- 
tions which have to be repressed and as such form one 
of the two components of the (Edipus complex. 

This theory it is impossible to adopt. The relation 
between an infant and its mother is essentially different 
from a sexual attitude. Instincts most be defined not 
simply by introq)ective methods, not merely by analysis 
of the feeling tones such as pain and pleasure, but above 
all by their function. An instinct is a more or less 
definite irmate mechanism by which the individual 
responds to a specific situation by a definite form of 
behaviour in satisfaction of definite organic wants. 
The relation of the suckling to its mother is first of 
all induced by the desire for nutrition. The bodily 
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clin g in g of a child to its mother again satisfies its 
bodily wants of warmth, protection and guidance. 
The child is not fit to cope with the environment by 
its own forces alone, and as the only medium through 
which it can act is the maternal organism it clings 
instinctively to the mother. In sexual relations the 
aim of bodily attraction and dinging is that union 
which leads to impregnation. Each of these two innate 
tendendes — ^the mother-to-child behaviour and the 
process of mating— cover a big range of preparatory 
and consummatoty actions which present certain 
similarities. The line of division, however, is clear, 
because one set of acts, tendendes and feelings serves 
to complete the infant’s unripe organism, to nourish, 
to protect and warm it ; the other set of acts sub- 
serves the union of sexual organs and the production 
of a new individual. 

We cannot therefore accept the simple solution that 
the temptation of incest is due to sexual relation between 
the infant and mother. The sensuous pleasure which is 
common to both rdations is a component of every 
successful instinctive bdiaviour. The pleasure index 
cannot serve to differentiate instincts, since it is a 
general character of them all. But although we have 
to postulate difierent instincts for each emotional 
attitude yet there is one dement common to them both. 
It isnot merdy that they are endowed with the general 
pleasure tone of all instincts, but there is also a sensuous 
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pleasure derived from bodily contact. The active 
exercise of the drive which a child feds towards its 
mother's organism consists in the permanent clinging 
to the mother's body in the fullest possible epidermic 
contact, above all in the contact of the child's lips 
with the mother's nipple. The analogy between the 
preparatory actions of the sexual drive and the com- 
summatoiy actions of the infantile impulse are remark- 
able. The two are to be distinguished mainly by their 
function and by the essential difierence between the 
consummatoty actions in each case. 

What is the result of this partial simikrity ? We can 
borrow from psycho-analysis the principle which 
has now become generally accepted in psychology 
that there are no experiences in later life which would 
not stir up analogous memories from infancy. Again, 
from Shand's theory of sentiments we know that the 
sentimental attitudes in human life entail a gradual 
organization of emotions. To these we found it 
necessary to add that the continuity of emotional 
memories and the gradual building of one attitude on 
the pattern of another form the main prindple of 
sodological bonds. 

If we apply this to the formation of the sexual 
attitude between lovers we can see that the 
bodily contact in sexual relations must have a very 
disturbing retrospective effect upon the relation 
between mother and son. The caresses of lovers employ 
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not only the same medium — epidermis ; not only the 
same situation — embraces, cuddling, the maximum 
of personal approach ; but they entail also the same 
t3rpe of sensuous feelings. When therefore this new 
type of drive enters it must invariably awaken the 
memories of earlier similar experiences. But these 
memories are associated with a definite object which 
remains in the foreground of an individual's emotional 
interests throughout life. This object is the person of 
the mother. With regard to this person the erotic life 
introduces disturbing memories which stand in direct 
contradiction to the attitude of reverence, subimssion 
and cultural dependence which in the growing boy 
has already completely repressed the early infantile 
sentimental attachment. The new type of erotic 
sensuality and the new sexual attitude blend disturb- 
ingly with the memories of early life and threaten to 
break up the organized system of emotions which has 
been built up around the mother. This attitude, for 
purjxises of cultural education, has become less and 
less sensual, more and more coloured by mental and 
moral dqiendence, by interest in practical matters, 
by social sentiments associated with the mother as the 
centre of the household. We have seen already in the 
previous chapters of this book how at this stage the 
relation between the boy and his mother is douded 
over and how a reorganization of the sentiments has 
to take place. It is at this time that strong resistances 
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arise in the individual’s mind, that all sensuahty 
felt towards the mother becomes repressed, and that 
the subconscious temptation of incest arises from the 
blending of early memories with new experiences. 

The difference between this explanation and that of 
psycho-anal}^ consists in the fact that Freud assumes 
a continuous persistence from infancy of the same 
attitude towards the mother. In our argument we tiy 
to show that there is only a partial identity between the 
early and the later drives, that this identity is due 
essentially to the mechanism of sentiment formation ; 
that this explains the non-existence of temptations 
among animals ; and that the retroqiective power of 
new sentiments in man is the cause of incestuous 
temptations. 

We have now to ask why this temptation is really 
dangerous to man although it is innocuous to animals. 
We have seen that in man the development of emotions 
into organized sentiments is the very essence of social 
bonds and of cultural progress. As Mr. Shand has 
convincingly proved, such systems are subject to 
definite laws : they must be harmonious, i.e., emotions 
consistent with one another, and the sentiments so 
organized that they will allow of co-operation, con- 
tinuity of blending. Now within the family the 
sentiment between mother and child begins with the 
early sensuous attachment which binds the two with 
a deep innate interest. Lata- on, however, this attitude 
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has to change. The mother’s function consists in educat- 
ing, guiding and exercising cultural influence and 
domestic authority. As the son grows up he has to 
re^nd to this by the attitude of submission and 
reverence. During childhood, that is during this 
extremely long period in psychological reckoning which 
occurs after weaning and before maturity, emotions of 
reverence, dependence, respect, as well as strong attach- 
ment must give the leading tone to the boy's rdation 
to his mother. At that time also a process of emancipa- 
tion, of severing all bodily contacts must proceed 
and become completed. The family at this stage is 
essentially a cultural and not a biological workshop. 
The father and the mother are trauung the child into 
independence and into cultural maturity; their 
physiological rdle is already over. 

Now into such a situation the inclination towards 
incest would enter as a destructive element. Any 
approach of the mother with sensual or erotic 
temptations would involve the disruption of the 
relation^p so laboriously constructed. Mating with 
her would have to be, as all mating must be, preceded 
by court^p and a type of behaviour completely 
incompatible with submission, independence and 
reverence. The mother, moreover, is not alone. She 
is married to another male. Any sensual temptation 
would not only upset completely the relation between 
son and mother but also, indirectly, that between 
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son and father. Active hostile rivalry would 
replace the harmonious relationship which is the 
type of complete dependence and thorough sub- 
mission to leader^p. If, therefore, we agree with the 
psycho-analysts that incest must be a universal 
temptation, we see that its dangers are not merely 
psydiological nor can they be explained by any such 
hypotheses as that of Freud's primeval crime. Incest 
must be forbidden because, if our anal}^ of the 
family and its rdle in the formation of culture be 
correct, incest is incompatible with the establi^- 
ment of the first foundations of culture. In any t3rpe 
of civilization in which custom, morals, and law would 
allow incest, the family could not continue to exist. 
At maturity we would witness the breaking up of the 
family, hence complete social chaos and an impossi- 
bility of continuing cultural tradition. Incest would 
mean the upsetting of age distinctions, the mixing up 
of generations, the disorganization of sentiments and 
a violent exchange of rAles at a time when the family 
is the most important educational medium. No society 
could exist under such conditions. The alternative 
type of culture under which incest is excluded, is the 
only one consistent with the existence of social 
organization and culture. 

Our type of explanation agrees essentially with the 
view of Atkinson and Lang, which makes the pro- 
hibition of incest the primal law, althou^ our argu- 
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ment differs from their hypothesis. We differ also from 
Freud in that we cannot accept incest as due to the 
innate bdiaviour of the infant. From Westermarck 
we differ in so far as the aversion to incest does not 
appear to us as the natural impulse, a simple tendency 
not to cohabit with persons living in the same house 
from infancy, but rather as a complex scheme of cultural 
reactions. We have been able to deduce the necessity 
of the incest taboo from the change in instinctive 
endowment which must run paralld with social 
oiganization and culture. Incest, as a normal mode of 
bdiaviour, cannot exist in humanity, because it is 
incompatible with family life and would disorganize 
its very foundations. The fundamental pattern of all 
social bonds, the normal relation of the child to the 
mother and the father, would be destroyed. From 
the composition of each of these sentiments the 
instinct of sex must be eliminated. This instinct is 
the most difficult to control, the least compatible with 
others. The temptation to incest, therefore, has 
been introduced by culture, by the necessity of 
establishing permanent organized attitudes. It is 
therefore, in a sense, the original sin of man. This 
must be atoned for in all human societies by one of 
the most important and universal rules. Even then 
the taboo of incest haimts man throughout life, as 
psycho-analysis has revealed to us. 
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TN the previous chapter we have been mainly 
interested in the rdation between the mother and 
the son ; here we shall discnss that between the father 
and the son. In this discussion the daughter receives 
but little of our attention. On the one hand, as results 
from all that has been said above in Chap. IX, incest 
between father and daughter is less important, while 
on the other, the conflicts between the mother and the 
daughter are not so conspicuous. In any case what is 
said about mother and son and father and son can 
refer with little modification and on a less pronounced 
scale to the other set of relations. The cast of the 
Freudian (Edipus tragedy, therefore, in which the son 
again figures in relation to both parents, is anthro- 
pologically quite correct. Freud has refused even to 
place Electra side by side with (Edipus, and we have 
to countersign this act of ostracism. 

In discussing previoudy the relation between father 
and son we have definitely affirmed the instinctive 
basis of this rdationship. The human family is in need 
of a male, as definitely as the animal family, and in all 
human societies this biological need is expressed in the 
25.3 
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principle of legitimacy which demands a male as the 
guardian, protector, and r^;ent of the family. 

It would be useless to speculate upon the rdle of the 
animal father as a source of authority within the 
family. It seems unlikely that he should ever devdop 
into a tyrant, because as long as he is indispensable 
to hisdiildren he presumably possesses a fund of natural 
tenderness and forbearance. When he ceases to be 
useful to the offspring they leave him. 

Under conditions of culture the father’s authority, 
however, is indispensable, because at the later stages, 
when the parents and children have to remain together 
for the purpose of cultural training, there is need 
for some authority to enforce order within the family, 
as indeed within any other form of human grouping. 
Such grouping, based on cultural and not on biological 
needs, lacks perfect instinctive adjustment, implies 
friction and difficulties and needs the legal sanction 
of some sort of force. 

But though the father or some other male must 
become invested with authority at later stages, his 
rdle in the earlier periods is entirely different. As 
in the earliest stages of animal family, where the male 
is present to protect the pregnant and lactant female, 
so also in the earlier stages of the human family the 
father is a guard and a nurse rather than the male in 
authority. When he shares the taboos of pregnancy 
with his wife, and watches over her wdfare at that 
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time, when he becomes confined during his wife’s 
pregnancy, when he nurses the babies, his bodily force, 
his moral authority, his religious prerogative and his 
legal power do not come into play at all. In the first 
place, what he has to do at those stages is r^arded 
as a duty and not as a prerogative. In many of those 
intimate functions a man has to play the part of a 
woman — often in a somewhat undignified manner — 
or he has to assist her in certain tasks. Yet at the same 
time he is often excluded and submitted to ridiculous 
and humiliating attitudes — sometimes even r^arded 
by the community as such — ^while his wife performs 
the important affairs of life. In all this, as we have 
repeatedly emphasized, the father acts in a meek and 
willing maimer ; he is usually very happy in per- 
forming his duties, interested in his wife's welfare, 
and delisted with the snnall infant. 

The whole series of customs, ideas and social 
patterns imposed on the man by his culture is clearly 
correlated with his value to the family, with his 
utihty to the species at that time. The father is made 
to behave like a loving, kind, and solicitous person, he 
is made to subordinate himself to his wife's organic 
activities, because at this stage his protection, his love, 
and his tender emotions make him into an efficient 
guardian of his wife and children. Thus here a gain 
the end of cultural bdiaviour among human beings 
is the same as that of innate endowment among 
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animal species : this end is to ^pe an attitude of 
protective tenderness on the part of the male towards 
his pregnant mate and her offspring. But under 
conditions of culture the protective attitude has to 
last much longer— bejrond the biological maturity of 
the young — ^while again, a much greater burden is 
placed upon the initial instalment of emotional tender- 
ness. And here we find the essential difference between 
the animal and the human famil y, for while the animal 
family dissolves with the cessation of the biological 
need for parental care, the human family has to endure. 
After that moment the family under culture has to start 
on a process of education in which parental tenderness, 
love and care are no longer sufficient. Cultural training 
is not merely the gradual development of innate 
faculties. Besides an instruction in arts and knowledge, 
this training also implies the building up of sentimental 
attitudes, the inculcation of laws and customs, the 
development of morality. And all this implies one 
element which we have found already in the rdation 
between child and mother, the element of taboo, 
repression, of negative imperatives. Education consists 
in the last instance in the buUding up of complex and 
artificial habit responses, of the organization of 
emotions into sentiments. 

As we know, this building up takes place through 
the various manifestations of public opinion and of 
moral feeling, by the constant influence of the moral 
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pressure to which the growing child is exposed. Above 
all it is determined by the influence of that framework 
of tribal life which is made up of material elements 
and within which the child gradually grows up, to 
have its impulses moulded into a number of senti- 
ment patterns. This process, however, requires a 
background of efiective personal authority, and here 
again the child comes to distinguish between the 
female side of social life and the male side. The women 
who look after him refoesent the nearer and more 
familiar influence, domestic tenderness, the help, the 
rest and the solace to which the diild can always 
tom. The male aspect becomes gradually the principle 
of force, of distance, of pursuit of ambition and of 
authority. This distinction obviously develops only 
after the earlier period of infancy, in which, as we have 
seen, the father and the mother play a similar part. 
Later on, though the mother, side by side with the 
father, has to train and teach the child, she still 
continues the tradition of tenderness, while the father 
in most cases has to supply at least a TniniTnnni of 
authority vdthin the family. 

At a certain age, however, there comes the time at 
which the male child becomes detached from the 
family and launches into the world. In communities 
where there are initiation ceremonies this is done by 
an elaborate and special institution, in which the new 
order of law and morality is expounded to the novice. 
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the existence of authority displayed, tribal conditions 
taught and very often hammered into the body by a 
system of privations and ordeals. From the socio- 
logical point of view, the initiations consist in the 
weaning of the boy from the domestic shdter and sub- 
mitting him to tribal authority. In cultures where there 
is no initiation the process is gradual and diffused, but 
its element^ are never absent. The boy is gradually 
allowed or encouraged to leave the house or to work 
himself loose from the household influences, he is 
instructed in tribal tradition and submitted to male 
authority. 

But the male authority is not necessarily that of 
the father. In the earlier part of this book it is shown 
how such submission of the boy to paternal authority 
works and what it means. We reformulate it here 
in the terminology of our present argument. In 
SQideties where the authority is placed in the hands 
of the maternal imcle the father r-an remain the 
domestic hdpmate and friend of his sons. The father 
to son sentiment can devdop simply and directly. 
The early infantile attitudes gradually and continually 
ripen with the interests of boyhood and maturity. 
The father in later life plays a rdle not entirdy dissimilftr 
to that at the thrediold of existence. Authority, tribal 
ambition, repressive dements and coerdve measures 
are associated with another sentiment, centring 
round the person of the maternal uncle and building 
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up along entirely difierent lines. In the lif^t of the 
psychology of sentiment formation, and here I must 
refer to Shand's account, it is obvious that such a 
growth of two sentiments, each simply and internally 
harmonious, would be infinitely easier than the 
building up of the paternal relation under father-right. 

Under father-right the paternal rAle is associated 
with two elements each of which creates considerable 
difficulty in the building up of the sentiment. Where 
this mode of reckoning of descent is associated with 
some pronounced form of pairia pt^estas the father has 
to adopt the position of the final arbiter in force and 
authority. He has gradually to cast off the rfile of 
tender and protective friend, and to adopt the position 
of strict judge, and hard executor of law. This change 
involves the incorporation within the sentiment of 
attitudes which are as diametrically opposed to one 
another as the attitude of semuous desire and reverence 
within the maternal sentiment. There is no need, 
perhaps, to develop this point, to show how difficult 
it is to link up confidence with repressive powers, 
tenderness with authority, and friendship with rule, 
for on all these we have dwelt exhaustively in the 
earlier parts of the book. There also we have spoken 
of the other aspect which is always associated with 
father-rii^t, even where this does not imply a definite 
paternal authority, for the father has alwa3rs to be 
dispossessed and replaced by the son. Even though 
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his powers might be limited he is yet the principal 
male of the older generation, represents law, tribal 
duties and repressive taboos. He stands for coercion, 
for morality, and for the limiting social forces. Here 
thft building up of <•>!«» relationship upon inifinl 
foundation of tenderness and effective response into 
an attitude of repression is not easy. All this we know. 

Here, however, it is important to place this 
knowledge into our present argument : in the devdop- 
ment of the human family the relation of father to 
offspring, instead of being based on an innate reqionse 
which is dosed by the departure of the mature diild, 
has to be developed into a sentiment. The foundations 
of the sentunent lie in the biologically conditioned 
tenderness of paternal responses, but upon these founda- 
tions a relation of e^^acting, stem, coercive repression 
has to be built up. The father has to coerce, he has to 
represent the source of repressive forces, he becomes the 
lawgiver within the family and the enforcing agent of 
the tribal rules. Patria potestas converts him from a 
tender and loving guardian of infancy into a powerful 
and often dreaded autocrat. The constitution of the 
sentiment into vdiich such contradictory emotions 
enter must therefore be difficult. And 3ret it is just 
this contradictory combination of dements whidi is 
indispensable for human culture. For the father is at 
the earlier stages the biok^cally indispensable member 
of the family, his function is to protect the offering. 
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This natural endowment of tenderness is the capital 
upon which the family can draw in order to keep him 
interested and attached to it. But here, again, culture 
has to noake use of this emotional attitude, in imposing 
functions of an entirely different type upon him as the 
eldest male within the family. For as the children, 
especially the sons, grow up, education, cohesion 
within the hunily, and co-operation demand the 
existence of a personal authority which stands for the 
enforcement of order within the family and for the 
conformation to tribal law outside. The difficult 
position of the father is, as we can see, not the result 
merdy of male jealousy, of the ill-tempers of an older 
man and of his sexual envy, as seems to be implied in 
most psycho-analytic writings; it is a deep and 
essential character of the human family which has to 
undertake two tasks : it has to carry on propagation 
of the species and it has to insure the continuity of 
culture. The paternal sentiment with its two phases, 
the first protective, the other coercive, is the inevit- 
able correlate of the dual function in the human 
family. The essential attitudes within the (Edipus 
complex, the ambivalent tenderness and r^ulsion 
between son and father, are directly founded in the 
growth of the family from nature into culture. There 
is no need for an od Aoc hypothesis in order to explain 
these features. We can see them emerging from the 
very constitution of the human fanuly. 
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There is only one way of avoiding the dangers 
whidi sorround the paternal rdation and this is 
associate the t}rpical elements which enter into 
paternal relation with two different people. This is 
configuratiob which we find under mother-right. 
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FATHER-RIGHT AND MOTHER-RIGHT 

T^^E are now in a position to approach the vexed 
problem of paternal and maternal descent, or, as 
it is more crisply but less precisely called, father-right 
and mother-right 

Once we explicitly state that the expressions 
“ mother-right ” and ” father-right " do not imply the 
existence of authority or power, we can use them 
without danger as being more degant than matriliny 
and patriliny, to which terms they are equivalent 
The questions usually asked with regard to these two 
prindples are : which of them is more " primitive ”, 
what are the " origins ” of either, were there definite 
*' stages ” of matriliny and patriliny ? — and so on. 
Most theories of matriliny aimed at associating this 
institution with the early existence of promiscuity, 
the resulting uncertainty of fatherhood and thus with 
the need of counting kinship through females.^ The 
variations on the theme pater semper incertus fill 
many volumes on primitive morality, kinship, and 
mother-right. 

* See e.g. E. S. Hartland, Pnmttin Soetefy, 1921, pp. 2, 32, and 
ptuMtm 
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As often happens, the criticism which has to be 
directed against most theories and hypotheses must 
start with a definition of the concept and the formula- 
tion of the problem. Most theories imply that father- 
right and mother-right are mutnally exclusive alter- 
natives. Most hypotheses place one of these alternatives 
at the beginning, the other at a later stage of culture. 
Mr. S. Hartland, for instance, one of the greatest 
anthropological authorities on primitive sociology, 
speaks of "the mother as the sole foundation of 
society’’ {op. cit., p. 2) and affirms that under 
mother-rig^t " descent and therefore kinship are 
traced exclusively throu|^ the mother ". This 
concqrtion runs throughout the work of this 
eminent anthropologist. In it we see mother-right 
as a self-contained social system, embracing and 
controlling all aspects of organization. The task 
which this writer has put before himself is to prove 
" that the earliest ascertainable systematic method of 
deriving human Irinshi p ^ through the woman only, 
and that patrilineal reckoning is a subsequent develop- 
ment ’’ (p. 10). Remarkably enough, however, right 
through Mr. Hartland's work, in which he tries to 
prove thepriority of matrilineal over patrilineal descent, 
we encounter invariably one statement : there is 
always a mixture of mother-right and father-right. In 
a « iinnTnariT.ing statement indeed, Mr. Hartland says 
that : — " Patriarchal rule and patrilineal kinship have 
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made perpetual inroads upon mother-nght all over the 
world : consequently matrilineal institutions are found 
in almost all stages of trandtion to a state of society in 
which the father is the centre of kinship and govern- 
ment” (p. 34). As a matter of fact, the correct 
statement would be that in all parts of the world we 
find maternal kinship side by side with institutions 
of paternal authority, and we find the two modes of 
linking descent inextricably mingled. 

The question arises whether it is at all necessary 
to invent any h3qx>theses about ” first origins " and 
** successive stages ” in the counting of descent and 
then to have to maintain that from the lowest to the 
highest types of society humanity lives in a transitional 
state. It seems that the empirical conclusion would 
rather be that motherhood and fatherhood are never 
found independent of each other. The Ic^cal line of 
inquiry indicated by the facts would be first of all to 
ask the question whether there is such a thing as 
matriliny independent of paternal reckoning and 
whether perhaps the two types of counting descent 
are not complementary to each other rather than 
antithetic. E. B. Tylor and W. H. R. Rivers had already 
seen this line of approach and Rivers, for instance, 
splits up mother-right and father-right into three in- 
dependent principles of counting : descent, inheritance 
and succession. The best treatment of the subject, 
however, we owe to Dr. Lowie, who has brought order 
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into the problem and has also introduced the very 
efficient terminology of bilateral and unilateral kinship. 
The organization of the family is placed on the bilateral 
principle. The organization of a dan is associated with 
the unilateral Idndiip reclmning. Lowie ^ very dearly 
diows that, since the family is a universal unit and since 
genealogies are universally counted equally far on 
both sides, it is nothing short of preposterous to speak 
about the purdy matrilineal or patrilineal sodety. 
This position is entirely unassailable. Equally important 
is Lowie’s theory of the dan. He has shown that in a 
sodety where in certain respects the one side of kinship 
is emphasized there wiQ arise groups of extended kindred 
corresponding to one or other of the sib or clan organiza- 
tions of mankind. 

It will be well perhaps to supplement Lowie's 
argument and to explain why unilateral emphasis 
has to be placed on the counting of certain human 
relations, in what respects this is done, and what are 
the mechanisms of unilateral kinship reckoning. 

We have seen that in all the matters in which the 
father and the mother are vitally essential to the 
child, kinship has to be counted on both sides. The 
very institution of the family, involving always 
both parents, binding the child with a two-fold 
tie, is the starting point of bilateral kinship 

' R H. Lowie, iVimihM Soeitty, chapten on the " Flunily ”, 
" Kinship " 5^1) ”, 
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reckoning. If we distinguish for a moment between 
the sociological reality of native life and the doctrines 
of kinship reckoning entered into by the natives, we 
can see that Idn^p is counted on both sides at the 
earliest stages of the individual's life. Even there, 
however, though both parents are relevant, their 
idles are neither identical nor S3mnmetiical. As life 
advances, the rdation between the child and his 
parents changes and conditions arise which make 
an explicit sociological counting of kinship im- 
perative — ^which, in other words, force society to 
frame its own doctrine of kinship. The latter stages 
of education, as we have seen, consist in the handing 
over of material possessions and of the tradition 
of knowledge and art associated with them. They 
consist also in the teaching of social attitudes, obliga- 
tions and prerogatives, which are associated with 
succession to dignity and rank. The transmission of 
material goods, moral values, and personal prerogatives 
has two sides ; it is a burden on the parent who 
alwa3rs has to teach, to exert himself, to work patiently 
upon the novice ; it is also a surrender on the parents’ 
side of valuables, possessions and exclusive rights. 
Thus, for both reasons, the lineal transmission of 
culture from one generation to another has to be 
based upon a strong emotional foimdation. It must 
take place between individuals united by strong senti- 
ments of love and affection. As we know, society can 
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draw upon only one source for such sentiments — the 
biological endowment of parental tendencies. Hence, 
transmission of culture in all these aspects is invariably 
associated with the biological relation of parent to 
child, it always takes place within the family. This is 
not enough, however. There are still the possibilities 
of paternal transmission, maternal transmission, or 
else transmission in both lines. This latter can be shown 
to be the least satisfactory : it would introduce into 
a process which in itself is surrounded with perils, 
complications, and psychological dangers, an element 
of ambiguity and confusion. The individual would 
always have the choice of belonging to two groups ; he 
could always claim possessions from two sources ; he 
would always have two alternatives and a double status. 
Reciprocally, a man could always leave his position 
and his social identity to one of two claimants. This 
type of society would introduce a perpetual source of 
strife, of difficulty, of conffict, and as must be clear 
at first sig^t, it would create an intolerable situation. 
Indeed, we find our conclusion fully confirmed that 
in no human society are descent, succession and 
inheritance left undetermined. Even in such com- 
munities as those of Polynesia, where an individual 
can follow his maternal or paternal line alternatively, 
he must make his choice early in life. Thus unilateral 
kinship is not an accidental principle. It cannot be 
" explained ’* as due to ideas of paternity, or to this 
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or that feature of primitive psjrchology or social 
organization. It is the only possible way of dealing 
with the problems of transmission of possessions, 
dignities, and social privileges. As we see, 

however, this does not preclude a number of complica- 
tions, supplementary phenomena and secondary 
reactions. There is still the choice between mother- 
rig^t and father-right. 

Let us have a closer look at the working of the 
principle of maternal and paternal kinship. As we know, 
the organization of emotions within the sentiment 
is closely correlated with the organization of society. 
In the formation of the maternal sentiment, as we 
followed it in detail in the first part of the book and 
as we suirunarized it in one of the last chapters, we are 
not able to see any deep disturbance by the change 
from the early tenderness to the exercise of authority. 
Under mother-rig^t it is not the mother who wields 
coercive powers but her brother, and succession does 
not introduce any antagonisms and jealousies between 
the mother and her son, for here again he inherits 
only from her brother. At the same time the bond of 
personal affection and tenderness between the mother 
and the child is, in spite of all cultural and social 
influences to the contrary, stronger than between 
the father and the child. Nor is there any reason to 
deny that the obvious physical nature of motherhood 
may have greatly contributed towards the emphasis 
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of the bodily identity between ofEspiing and mother. 
Thus, while in the matonal tie the ideas about pro- 
creation, the tender feelings of infancy, the stronger 
emotional ties between mother and child would lead to 
a more powerful sentiment, this sentiment is in no way 
disturbed by the burden of legal and economic trans- 
mission which it entails. In other words, under mother- 
right the social decree that the son has to inherit from 
the mother’s brother in no way spoils the relation 
to the mother and on the ^ole it expresses the fact 
that this relation is empirically more obvious and 
emotionally stronger. As we have seen in the detailed 
discussion of the institutions of one matrilineal society, 
the mother’s brother, who r^esents stem authority, 
social ideals and ambitions, is very suitably kept at 
a distance outside the family circle. 

Father-right, on the other hand, entails, as we have 
seen in detail in the last chapter, a definite break within 
the formation of the sentiment. In the patrilineal 
society the father has to incorporate in himself the two 
aspects, that of tender friend and rigid guardian of law 
'This creates both a disharmony within the sentiment, 
and social difficulties within the family by disturbing 
co-operation and by creating jealousies and rivalries 
at its very heart. 

One more point may be mentioned. Even more in 
primitive communities than in civilized societies, kin- 
^p dominates the regulation of sexual attitudes. 
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The extension of Idn^p beyond the family implies 
in many societies the formation of exogamy side by 
side with the formation of clans. Under mother-right, 
the prohibition of incest within the family is in a simple 
manner extended into the prohibition of sexual inter- 
course within the clan. In a matrilineal society, 
therefore, the building up of the general sexual 
attitude towards aU women of the community is a 
continuously harmonious and simple process. In a 
patriarchal society, on the other hand, the rules of 
incest which apply to the members of the family are 
not simply extended to the clan but a new scheme of 
ideas of the sexually lidt and illidt has to be built up. 
PatrUineal exogamy does not indude the one person 
with whom incest should be most rigorously avoided, 
that is the mother. In all this we see a series of reasons 
why mother-right mi^t be considered a more useful 
ptindple of social organization than father-right. 
The utility is obviously associated with that level of 
human organization where kinship plays a paramount 
sodological part in its narrower as well as in its 
classificatory form. 

It is dearly important to realize that father-right 
also presents considerable advantages. Under mother- 
right there is always a double authority over the 
child and the family itsdf is deft. There devdops that 
complex cross-S}rstem of relationship which in primitive 
sodeties increases the strength of social texture but 
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which in higgler societies would introduce innumerable 
complications. As culture advances, as the institutions 
of clan and classificatory kinship disappear, as the 
organization of the local community of tribe, dty, and 
state has to become simpler, the principle of father- 
right naturally becomes dominant. But this brings 
ns out of our special line of inquiry. 

To sum up, we have seen that the relative advantages 
of mother-ri^t and father-right are well balanced 
and that it would probably be impossible to assign 
to either of them a general priority or a wider 
occurrence. The advantage of the unilateral as against 
the bilateral principle of kinship counting in l^;al, 
economic and social matters, however, is beyond any 
doubt and cavil. 

The most important point is to realize that neither 
mother-right nor father-right can ever be an exclusive 
rule of counting kinship or descent. It is only in the 
transmission of tangible values of a material, moral or 
social nature that one of the two principles becomes 
legally emphasized. As I have tried to diow on other 
occasions,^ such a legal emphasis brings with it certain 
customary traditional reactions which tend to a certain 
extent to obliterate its one-sided working. 

Returning once more to our starting-point, that of 
the criticism expressed by Dr. Jones on the condnsions 

* CfMM mud Custom tu Sovagt Soeisfy, 1026 ; Saturs, rapplenunt 
of eth Frttmaiy, 1026 ; and article of 15th Angnat, 1025. 
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reached in the previous parts of the book, it can now 
be seen that the appearance of mother-right is not a 
mysterious phenomenon brought about by " unknown 
social and economic reasons Mother-right is one 
of the two alternatives of counting kinship, both of 
whidi ^ws certain advantages. Those of mother- 
right are perhaps on the whole greater than those of 
father-right. And among them unquestionably we 
have to mention the central point which has been 
brought out in this chapter : the value which it has 
in eliminating the strong repressions in the paternal 
sentiment and in placing the mother in a more con- 
sistent and better adapted position within the scheme 
of sexual prohibitions in the community. 



XII 

CULTURE AND THE “COMPLEX” 

X X TE have now covered the field of our subject : the 
change in instinctive endowment correlated with 
the transition from nature to culture. We can briefly 
indicate the course of our argument and summarize 
our results. We started with psycho-analytic views on 
the origins and history of the complex. In this we 
came upon a number of obscurities and inconsistencies. 
The concept of the repressum of already repressed 
dements ; the theory that ignorance and matrihny were 
devised as means of deflecting hatred ; the idea that 
father-right is a happy solution of most difficulties in 
the family , were all difficult to reconcile with the 
general doctrine of psycho-analysis as well as with 
fundamental anthropological facts and prmciples. It 
was found also that all these inconsistencies result 
from the view that the (Edipus complex is the primal 
cause of culture, that it is something which preceded 
and produced most human institutions, ideas, and 
beliefs. In attempting to find in what concrete form 
this primordial QEdipus complex has originated accord- 
ing to ps3rcho-analytic theory, we came upon Freud’s 
hypothesis of the " primeval crime ”. Freud regards 
274 
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culture as a spontaneously generated reaction to the 
crime and he assumes that the memory of the crime, 
the repentance and the ambivalent attitude have 
survived in a 'Collective Unconscious'. 

Our utter incapacity to accept this hypothesis 
forced us to examine it more closely. We found that 
the totemic crime must be imagined as a dividing 
event between nature and culture ; as the moment of 
cultural begirming. Without this assumption the 
hypothesis has no meaning. With it the hypothesis 
falls to pieces because of the inconsistencies involved. 
Having found that in Freud's h}rpothesi5 as in all 
other speculations on the early form of the family, 
the capital mistake is made of ignoring the difierence 
between instinct and habit, between the biologically 
defined reaction and the cultural adjustment, it 
became our task to study the transformation of family 
ties due to the passage from nature to culture. 

We attempted to ascertain the essential modification 
in innate endowment and to show what were the 
consequences of it to human mentality. In the course 
of this we naturally came upon the most important 
ps 3 rcho-anal}rtic problems, and we were able to offer a 
theory of the natural formation of the family complex. 
We found the complex as an inevitable by-product of 
culture, which arises as the family develops from a 
group bound by instincts into one which is cormected 
by cultural ties. P^cholc^cally speaking, this change 
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means that a cohesion hy a chain of linked drives is 
transformed into a system of organized sentiments. 
The building up of sentiments obeys a number of 
psychological laws which guide the mental ripening 
so as to eliminate a number of attitudes, adjustments, 
and instincts from a given sentiment. The mechanism 
of it we found in the influence of the social environment, 
working through the cultural framework and throiigh 
direct personal contacts. 

The process of elimination of certain attitudes 
and impulses from the relation between father and 
child and mother and diild present a considerable 
range of possibilities. The systematic organization of 
impnilses and emotions may be carried out by a gradual 
drawing ofi and waning from certain attitudes, by 
dramatic shocks, by organized ideals, as in the cere- 
monials, by ridicule, and public opinion. By such 
mechanisms we find, for instance, that sensuality is 
gradually eliminated from the child's relation to its 
mother, while often tenderness between father and 
child is replaced by a stem and coercive relation. The 
way in which these mechanisms operate does not 
lead to exactly the same results. And many maladjust- 
ments within the mind and in society can be traced 
back to the faulty cultural mechanism by which 
sexuality is suppressed and r^[ulated or by whidi 
authority is imposed. This we have presented with 
great detail in a small number of concrete cases in 
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the first two parts of the book. This again has been 
theoretically justified in this last part. 

Thus the building up of the sentiments, the conflicts 
and TnglaHjiigtTn<»n tB which thia implies, depend largdy 
upon the sociological mechanism which works in a given 
society. The main aq)ects of this methanism are the 
regulation of infantile sexuality, the incest taboos, 
exogamy, the apportionment of authority and the 
type of household organization. In this perhaps lies 
the main contribution of the present memoir. We have 
been able to indicate the rdation between biological, 
psychological and sodolc^cal factors. We have 
developed a theory of the plasticity of instincts under 
culture and of the transformation of instinctive 
response into cultural adjustment. On its psycho- 
logical side our theory suggests a line of approach 
which, while giving full due to the influence of social 
factors, does away with the hypotheses of “group 
mind ", the “ collective unconscious ", “ gregarious 
instinct ", and similar metaphysical conceptions. 

In all this we are constantly dealing with the central 
problems of psycho-analysis, the problems of incest, 
of paternal authority, of the sexual taboo and of the 
ripening of the instinct. In fact the results of my 
argument confirm the general teadiings of psycho- 
arudysts on several points, though they imply the 
need of serious revision on others. Even on the concrete 
question of the influence of mother-right and its 
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function, the results which I have published previously 
and the conclusions of this book are not entirely sub- 
versive of psycho-analytic doctrine. Mother-rig^t, as has 
been remarked, possesses an additional advantage over 
father-light in that it " splits the (Edipns complex ”, 
dividing the authority between two males, while on 
the other hand it introduces a consistent scheme of 
incest prohibition in which exogamy follows directly 
from the sexual taboo within the household. We had 
to recognize, however, that mother-right is not 
altogether dependent upon the complex, that it is a 
wider phenomenon determined by a variety of causes. 
These I have tried to state concretely in order to meet 
Dr. Jones’s objection that I assume this appearance 
for unknown sociological and economic reasons. 1 have 
tried to show that mother-right can be made intelligible 
as the more useful of the two alternative forms of 
reckoning Idn^p. The real point, as we saw, is that 
the unilateral mode of counting relationship is adopted 
in almost all cultures but that among peoples of low 
cultural level the maternal line ^ows distinct advantage 
over the paternal one. Among these signal characteristic 
advantages of mother-right we find its power to modify 
and split the " complex ”. 

I diould add that from the point of view of 
psycho-anal}rtic theory it is difficult to explain why 
the complex as such should be harmful. After 
all, to a psycho-analyst, the (Edipus complex is 
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the fons et origo of culture, the beginning of 
religion, law, and morality. Why should there be 
any need to remove it? Why should humanity 
or the " collective mind ” have " devised ” any 
means to break it up ? To us, however, the complex 
is not a cause but a by-product, not a creative principle 
but a maladjustment. This maladjustment assumes 
a less harmful form under mother-right than under 
father-right. 

These conclusions were first set forth in two articles 
which appeared separately a few years ago and are now 
reprinted as Part One and Two of this volume. Here 
agam in dealing with the general problem, we have 
found certain confirmations of pi^cho-analytic theory, 
if this be taken as an inspiration and a working 
hypothesis and not as a system of dogmatic tenets. 

Scientific research consists in collaboration, in a 
give and take between various specialists. The 
anthropologist has received some help from the psycho- 
analytic school and it would be a great pity if the 
exponents of this latter refused to collaborate, to 
accept what is offered m good faith from a field where, 
after all, they cannot be at home. The advancement of 
science is never a matter of simple progress in a direct 
line. In the conquest of a new domain, claims are often 
pegged out on which the barren soil will never yidd a 
return. It is as important for a student or for a 
school to be able to withdraw from an untenable 
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position as to pioneer ahead into new fields of discovery. 
And, after all, it should ever be remembered that in 
scientific prospecting the few grains of golden truth 
can only be won by the patient washing out and 
rqection of a mass of useless pebbles and sand. 
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that puts truth first Each of the essays is mteresting and valuable.' — 
firsts Leader. ' This volume is a fine memorial of a solid and cantions 
scientific worker ' — Havelock HlHs, in Nmtum 

Medidne, Magic, and Religion. By W. H. R. Rtvers, FJt.S. 
Pre&oe by Professor G. EUtot Smith. Second edition, los. 6d. 
net. 

' This volume is a document of first-rate importance, and it will remain as 
a worthy monument to its distmgalthed author ' — Times Literary Supple- 
ment ^Always, as we read, we feel we are lu close contact with a mind 
that is really thinking ' — StUum 

Traotatus Logioo-Philosophicus. By Ludwig Wittgenstein. 
Introduction by Bertrand Russell, F-R.S. 10s. 6d. net. 

* This IS a most i mp ort a nt boOk cootaimng original ideas on a large range 
of topics, forming a coherent y st e m which is of ea ctra oidipary interest and 
deserves the attention of all philosophers.' — Mind. ' Qmte as nratiTig as 
we had been led to suppose it to be .' — tfem Statesman. 

The Measurement of Emotion. By W. Whately Smith, M.A . 
Foreword by William Brown, MJ?., D.Se. los. 6d. net. 

* It should prove at great value to anyone Interested in psychology and 
familiar with cnrreiit theories ; while the precisun of the author's methods 
forms an Object le ss on In pqrchologlcal research ' — Discovery. 
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The Nature of Laughter. By J. C. Grtgpry. los. 6d. net. 

‘ Mr. Gragcay, In thli fraih and atismlatlng rtmly, Jolna lama with all hia 
inuliii laanii InonrJiidgmaathehaamadeadlafa^advaiiceinthaBtadjr 
ef lani^titar ; hia remaiha on wit; hiunoar. coonady. ara moat dia- 
crimlnatiiig.* — Jownui <4 BdueiMon. 

The Philosophy of Muaio. ByWiaiamPole.FJt^.,Mtu.Doe. 
Edited with an Introduction by Profaaar E. J. Dent and a 
Supplementaiy Essay by iOB.6d.net. 

■ Thia ia an aacellant book and ita ra4aana ahonld ba welcomed by all who 
taka moro than a anpeifielal interest In mnaic. Dr Pidapneanaani noton^a 
wida knowledge of these matten, bnt also an attnctire sb^ and this 

to give the general reader a fair all-roiind grasp of his snt^ect. — Ditcoowy 

Individual Psychology. By Alfred Adler. Second edition, 
i8s. net. 

* He makes a vainaUe contribution to psychology His theala ia eoctremeiy 
simple and compiehenatva : mental p h e nom e n a when conectly nndentood 
ma y ba rsgutlad MM laadlitf op to an which coonsti in nafiTiTiihing tiio 
rafajaet*i soparloritj ‘ — lAuoMMfy 

ThePhiloaophyof 'As If*, HatuVaikinger. a5a.net. 

* The most in^iortuit oontribatlon to philosophical Uteninre in a quarter 

of a ce nt ur y . Briefly, Vaihingar atnaeaea eridenca to prove that we can 
amva at theorlea wl^ work pretty well by " cnneaninaly false sasomp- 
tlona". We know that these Sctionain no way reflect reality, bnt we treat 
♦tisvm 4 Lf if ihoy Amonn inch fi gtfnw aTora^ min, freodonia 

God, enqrty apace, matter, the atom, infinity ’ — SpeOator. 

Speculations : Essays on Humanism and the Philosc^y of Art. 
By T. E. Hulme. Edited by Herbert Read. Fiontis[4ece and 
Foreword by Jacob Epstein. loe. 6d. net. 

' With its peculiar men ^ th is book is most nnllkely to meet with the 
ah^teat oom pr e h e nidon fiom the nanal zeviewer. Holme waa known aa a 
farilllant talker, a brilliant amateur of metaphyaica, the ■wthfiy of two 
or three of the moetbeantifnl short poems mine langnagei Inthiavolnme 
he appears aa the forenmner of a new attitude of muid .' — CrtUnon 

The Nature of Intelligence. By L. L. Tknrstone, Professor 
of Psychology in the Umveisity of Chicago, zos. 6d. net. 

* Frol. Thmstaae diatingniahaa three views of the natnie of intdligeoce. 
the Academic, the PaychOMUialyUc, the Behavionrist. Against these 
views, he enpoonds theaia that Gonacionaiiesa ia ""Swiiihwd actiim. Hia 
bobk ia of the first importance. All who make nse cf mental teats wiU do 
wdl to cmne to terms with his theory.’ — riMaa Literary Supplement. 

Telqmtlw and Qairvoyanoe. By Rudol/ Tischner. Preface 
by £. 7. Dingwall. With 30 illustrations, los. 6d. net. 

* Snch I n veat ig atlcpa may now eapect to receive the gnve atteotiaii of 
modam leaden. They find the material here odlected cf great valne 
and interest. The chief interast of the book Uei m the ezperimenti it 
recorde, and we tUnk that iheae will persnade any reader free man violent 
pre p oeeBeelone that the present etata of the evidence neceeeltatee at least 
■a open mind legaidlng Biedr paaribOity.' — Timet Uterary SappUmeat. 
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* For tbe fint tiino wa have a e dantifie repcrt on tbe davalf^tment of a 
mndcal gonliu. Initead of bemg dqMndcot on tbe vaguaty marvelloiis 
rqMit ca adoring relativea. we antar tbe more latiafsring atmotphera of 
pieciaa teata. lut Erwin u a mnaical gemna, nobod3r who reada thu 
book win donbt ' — Timts Ltitrary Suppimitnl 


Principles of Literary Critioism. By/. Fellow of 

Magdalene College. Cambridge, and Piofesacr of En^^idi at 
Pelong Univeisity. Fourth ^tion, los. 6 d. net. 


* An important oontribotlon to the rehaUUtatioo of Engliah CTitidam — 
perhi^ becanae of ita anatalned aaestlflc natme, the moat important 
coottiMtiaci vat made Hr. Richardabegina with an account of the preaeiit 
chaoa of critical theories and follows with an analTsia of the fallacy in 
modem aaethatica .' — Cnttnom 


The Metaphysical Foundations of Modem Science. By 
Profeuor Eimin A. Burtt. 14s. net. 

IS admirable.' — Bertrand Ruaadl, m ^sMaa 'A history of the orinna^ 
derelopment of iriiat was, nntil recently, the metaphyaic genetaJly aaso- 
datad with the aaontaac ontlodi . . . quite admirably dcme.' — 

Tiwitt Ltitrmry SuppUmmi. 


The Psycholotfy of Time. By Mmy Sturt, MA. 7s. 6 d. net. 
* An f n teieating book, typical of the work of the younger psycholoapsta of 
to-day. The clear, concise style of writing adds greatly to the pleasnra 
of the reader.'— /oKnaaf of EAucrtum 
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Educational Psycholo^. By Charles Fox, Lecturer oo 
Education in the UniveiBity of Cambridge. Third edition, 
los. 6d. net. 

* a worthy additton to a seiiM of oatatandlng merit ’ — Ijmctt. * Certainly 
one of the beat books of its kind ' — OknrMr ‘ An eoEtiemely able book, 
not only naefni, bnt original ' — Journal of Education 

Emotion and Insanity. By S. ThalbiUer, Chief of the Medical 
Staff, Copenhagen A^lum. Pre&ce by Professor H. HOffding. 
78. 6d. net. 

' Whatever the view taken of this laadnating eaplanatian. there la one plea 
in this book which moat be whole-heartedly endoned, that pajrcbiatiic 
reaearch ahonld receive mneh more conaderation in the effort to determine 
the natoie of nomial mental pioceeaea.’ — Nature 

Penonality. By R. G. Gordo*. MJ)., DSc. Second impres- 
aion. 108. 6 d. net. 

' The book u, in short, a very nsefnl critical discnnon of the moat important 
modem work bearing on the mind-body problem, the whole knit togi^er 
by a pbilcsophy at leiut as promiaing as any of thoee now cnrrent.' — Ttum 
Literary Snpfiement ' A significant eontnbntioin to the stndy of 
personality '-^ntuh Medical Journal 

Biolttfical Memory. By Eugmio Rtgnano, Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of Milan. los 6d. net. 

‘ Prof ess or Bignano'a book may prove to have an important bearing on the 
whole mech a iu at-vitaliat co ntr cwe n y He has endeavoured to give me a iiiii g 
to the special property of “ hvingnees.” The anthor works out his theory 
with gimt vigour and ingenuity, and the book deeervee the earnest atten- 
tion of students of biology ' — Spectator 

Comparative Philosophy. By Paul Masso*-Oursel. Intro- 
duction by F. G. Crookskank, M.D., F.R.CJ*. los. 6d. net. 

‘ He IB an authority on Indian and Chmese philosophy, and in this book 
he develops the idea that philosophy riionld be studied as a senes of natural 
events by means of a eompanaon of its development m vanous countries 
and snviioameatB ' — Timet LUerary Supplement. 

The Language and Thought of the Child. By Jean Piaget, 
Professor at the University of Geneva. Preface by Professor 
E. Claparide. los. 6 d. net. 

' A very mtereeting book Everyone interested in psychology, education, 
or the art of thought should read it The results are surprising, but perhaps 
the most suiprlsiiig thing u how extraordinarily btUe was previously known 
of the way in wind childran think.* — Nation. 

Crime and Custom in Savage Society. By B. Malinowski, 
Professor of Anthropology in the University of London. 
With 6 plates, 5s. net. 

' A book of great Interest to any InteUigent reader.' — Sttnday Timet. 

' This itliiinladng essay on prlnntivejnnspmdeDce.' — Nature ‘Inbtingiiig 
out the fact that tact, adaptabihty, and intelligent self-mtereet are not 
FtfHiiifiiad to tho civilisod ncoSg *hsi aotiior of tiiu interastiiig stndy has 
iorvice to the hnmaiiismg of the sdenca of man.’ — Nem 
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Dialeotio. By Mortimer J. Adler, Lecturer in Psychology, 
Coliimbia Univenity. los. 6d. net. 

‘ It coocenu itaelf with an analyiU of the logical procoM involTod In 
ordinaiy conversatioo irtien a ccnimct of opmion aneea. Thli enquiry into 
the — wfitiftl lTn pUfta*iwn« of everyday diieimion la of keen Interert ' — 
Btrmtngkttm Post 

Possibility. By Scott Buehenen. los. 6d. net. 

‘ Thia is an emey m philoaqphy, remarkably well written and attractive. 
Vaiiona aorta of poattbility. •n.wiiaar!, imaginahve. ""H " abaolnte ** are 
diatingnlahed In the oooiae of arriving at his conclnaion the author makes 
many eliaUmiglng statementi which prodnce a book that many will find 
well worth reading ' — Bnitsk Journal of Psychology 

The Technique of Controversy. By Boris B. Bogpdoosky. 
I2S. 6d. net. 

‘ We can only lay that, in compaiiaon with the orthodos treatiie on logic, 
thi« book iTMiViMi really profitable and even reading It ia 

fresh and atmmlating, and is in every respect worthy of a place m the 
i mp ort a nt aeriea to which it belongs ’ — Journal of Edueatton 

The Symbolic Process, and its Integration in Children. By 
Jokn F. Marhey, PkJ). los. 6d. net. 

‘ He has collected an mteresting senes of statiatics on inch points as the 
compoaitian of the childish vocabnlary at vanons am, the prevalence o^ 
penonal prcnonna, and so on. His merit is that he inaiats thron^ont 
on the social character of the “ symbolic process " ’ — Times Literary 
Supplement 

The Social Insects : their Origin and Evolution. By Wilham 
Morton Wheeler, PiofessorofEntomdlogyatHarvard University. 
With 48 plates, ais net. 

' Ws have read no book [oo the subject] which is up to the standard of 
excellence achieved here.' — Field ’ The idiole book is so crowded with 
biological &cta, aatiafying dedoctuHU, and philosophic compansons that 
it commands attention, and an excellent indn renders it a i^nable book 
of reference ' — Manchester Gnardum 

How Animals Find Their Way About. By E. Rabaud, Pro- 
fessor of Experimental Biology in the University of Paris. 
With diagrams, 7s. 6d. net. 

■ A charming easay on one of the most mteiestiiiK problems In animal 
psychology.' — Jonmed of PhUosopUeal Sludses. ’ Nobiolagist or psychol- 
ogist can aSoid to Ignm the critically examined experiments vdilch he 
describes in this book. It is an honest attempt to explain mysteries, and 

as sneh has great value.' — Manohesier Gnardian. 

Plato's Theoiy of Ethics : a Study of the Moral Criterion and 
the Highest Good. By Professor R. C. Lodge, ais. net. 

‘ A long and systematic treatise covering practically the whole range of 
Plato's philosophical thought, which yet owes little to linguistic exegesis, 

mwi m I U iiI w a remarkable achievement It wonld be dlfficnlt to crtnr j rfwi 

of a work which, within the same compass, wonld demonattate more clearly 

that there ia an organic whole justly known as Flatonism which is internally 

coherent and etemally valnatde.' — Titaee Literary Supplement. 
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Contributions to Analytical Psychology. By C. G. Jung. 
Dr. Med., Zurich, author of ' Psychological T^rpes Tnmdated 
by H. G. and Cary F. Baynes. i 8 s. net. 

' Taken ae a whole, the book le estremely important and will further 
coaioltdate hie leontatlaa ae the most purely bilUiant investlaatar that the 
psycho^nalyticaf movement hoe prodoced — Ttmu LUerary Supptemna 

An Historical Introduction to Modem Psychology. By 
Gardner Murphy, PkJ>. Third Edition, ais. net. 

' That Dr Mniphy ahonld have been able to handle this maw of material 
in an easy and atbactive way is a considerable achievement. He hai read 
widely and aocnrataly, bat his emdition is no burden to him His 
snmmaiies are always lively and acnto.' — Timu LUermry Supplemmt 

Emotions of Normal People. By William Moulton Marston, 
Lecturer in Psychology in Columbia University. i 8 s. net. 

‘ He IS an American peychologut and neniologut whose work is qoite nn- 
known in this conntry He hae written an important and daring book, a 
very stimnlating book. He hae thrown down cballengee which many may 
consider ontra^na ' — Saturday Rtmtui 

The Child’s Conception of the World. By Jean Piaget, 
Professor at the University at Geneva. Z2s. 6 d. net. 

‘ The chlld-mind has been largely an nntamied region Fiofeeeor Piaget 
has maide a eerione and effective dnve into this srea, and has sncceeded m 
marking In a oonsldeFable’ontline of the actual facts They are of intoreet 
to all who want to understand children We know of no other sonrce from 
which the same Insight csn be obtamed ’ — Manekatlar Gwardta* 

Colour and ColouT Theories. By Christine Ladd-Franhiin. 
With 9 ooloured plates, izs. M. net. 

' This IB a collection of the vanons papers m which Mrs Ladd-Fraoklm has 
set out her theory of colonr-vleion— one of the best-known attempts to 
make a oonslstaot story ont of tbiatande of myetenons phenomena Her 
theory le one of the most Ingamona and comprehensive that has been put 
forward ' — Tiewt Literary Suppiamant 

The Psyoholcgy of Philosophers. By Alexander Herxberg, 
Ph.D. 108. 6 d. net. 

■ It has been left for him to emond the pomts in which the psychology 
[of philosophers] appears to diffm both from that of I’k muma moytn lentual 
and from that of men of gnnins in other walks of life It m^ be admitted 
freely that he puts his case with engaging candonr’ — Ttmat Lt/arary 

Creative Imagiiiation : Studies in the Psychology of Literature. 
By June E. J)owney, Professor of Psychology in the Umversity 
of Wyoming. los. 6 d. net. 

‘ This is an altogether debghtfnl hook Her psychology is not of the 
disaecting-iDom type that destroys what it amayses The anthor’s own 
prose has a hisblitaitaryqnality, while she brings to her enl^ect originality 
and breadth of view ’ — BirmingliMm Pott 
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The Art of Interrogation. By E. R. HamiUtm, MA., BSe., 
Lecturer in ^ncation, University College of Korth Wales. 
Intiodnction by Profestor C. Spearman, F.R.S. 78. 6d. net. 

‘ Hii pnctlaa advice la of the ntmoai nosalble value, and hia book is to 
be leconunended not only to teachers but to all parenta who take any 
Interest In the edncatian of IhalrchildrBD It sets out first piindplea with 
Inddlty and falmeaa, and la atimnlating ' — Review. 

The Growth of Reason: a Study of Verbal Activity. By 
Frank Larimer, Lecturer in Social Theory, Wellesley College. 
108. 6 d. net. 

‘ A valnaUe book in which the relation of social to organic factors in thon(At 
developnient la traced, the argument being that while animals may uve 
well by Instinct, and primitive oommnmtM by culture patterns, dvilixa- 
tkm can live well only by symbola and logic.' — Lancet. 

The Trauma of Birth. By Otto Rank. los. 6d. net. 

* His ssMrts tiist neaiotic pfttmit is stfll ■hriikirtng f www fhs psln 
offalsown Urtb This motivs of tbe birth tnnma Dr. Rank S>11 dws in msny 
aspects, psjrchologlcal, medical, and cultural He sees It as the not of 

ffi^^cas? on the neurotic psyche.’ — Timei Literary 

Supplement 

Biological Principlea. By J. H. Woodger, B.Se., Reader in 
Biology in the University of London, ais. net. 

' The taek Mr. Woodger has undertaken must have been verydJfficnlt and 
iaborlona, bat ha may be oongratniated on theresnlt .' — Mandutter C n a ri tan. 
' Ho biotoAst who xosIIt wisbos to fuidunontsl pioUsBais iboiihl omit 
to xeid 

Frindples of Enerimental Psychology. By H. PUron, 
Professor at the College de France. los. 6d. net. 

' Treating psychology as the science of reacbcos, rrod eae ar Pifiroo ranges 
over the wads fidd m a mastatly tdsnmd. We do not know of any genmnl 
work on the subject which is so ccmpletaly modem in its onUook. As an 
introducthm to the whole eul^^ hh botm appeare to ua vny valuable ' 
Timee LUermry Supplement. 

The Statistical Method in Economies and Political Scienca 
By P. Sargant Florence, MA., Ph.D., Professor of Commercs 
in the Univeisity of Birmingham. 25s. net. 

‘ Itenmenptlieworkofalltiiebestaatbosities.lmtiiiOBtafitistfaeantlior'e 
own, is fresh, origiiial, etlmulating, and written in that hidd style that one 
has been led to eap^ from him. lin hnadth and UuBaaghneBB are 
remarkable, for It la very much more tiian a mete text-book on statistical 
method.' — -Nature. 

Human Speech. By Sir Richard Paget, Bt., F.ImtP. With 
numerons illustratiaiis. 258. net. 

ptoceae of detaeting one of Nature's rocrela constitutes an adventnro of the 
mind almost as tbrilHug to read aa to enpetlence. Itia sudi an advantnra 
that Sir Richard Paget daecrlhee. The gist of the tbeoiy is that apeech 
la a geetnre of the month, and mom eapeeially of tile tcogne. Wefealtiiat 
we can hardly praise it too highly.’ — TUme L it erary Supplement. 
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The Foundatiom of Geometry and Induction. By Jean 
Nieod. Introduction by Bertrand RuttM. FJR.S. i6s. net. 

* Anyone on flnt xeedlng tbeee two eneye mi^t be tempted to nndemte 
them, bnt further rtody wonld ihow him bl» Tni e tahe . and convince him that 
the dentil of tfaelr nndiar nt the aoe ol thirty hae been n moat aerjone loae 
to modem phlloaoidiy.’— /owiiel of PIMesepkieal ShiditM. 

Pleasure end Instinct : a Study in the Psychology of Human 
Action. By A. H. B. Alien. las. 6d. net. 

* An eminent^ deer ntwi readable monogi^ih on Uiw mndi-^laciiaaed 
problem of the natme of pleaann and nnpleaeiiTe Since this wok 
ampUfiea e om e of the moat impartant anects of geneial paychdogy, the 
atodent will find it naefnl to read in eonjnncthm with hb tazt-book.’ — 
BrUUh Unhcel Jommel. 

History of Chinfiae Politioal Thought, during the early Tsin 
Period. By Liang Cki^hao. >^th a portraits. los. 6d. net. 

of hla own opj otan aThe ^m a iiied at haut^ Co^odanbt. Amidat tha 
drama and t mmp ete of the p rofa a ai c m a l poUticiana. thia great acholar'a 
expoaition of the political fon o da t fona of the iddeat civilbation in the world 
oooua like the deep note of eome andant tampb beU * — Timt$ Litormry 
Snpptememi. 

Five Types of Ethical Theory. By C. D. Broad. LUtJD., 
Lecturer at Trinity College, Cambridge. i6s. net. 

~ ; Broad b bound to be welcoaie to all 1 
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Ethical RelatiTity. ByE.A.Westermarck, PhJ).,H(m.LL.D.. 

author of A Hisiory of Hitman Marriage. 12s. 6d. net. 

‘ This very impartant woifc. It is of great advantage to have his 

theoreticsil doctnne in this sqpante and considered form. In these days it 
is a refredimeat to have a wnter who attempts to throw hght on right and 
wrong and good by tracing them back to their ongin Psychology and 
anthiopidi^ may give ns vital and hopefnl knowled^ about the natnre of 
morals.’— S Auxamdbk, OJl , m Manehuter Guardtan 

The ^irit of Language in Civilization. By K. Voseler. 
las. ^ net. 

Devdi^ a profound philaaophy of langean, based on a distinction between 
the ^Ttn0r latig tipgin t/wm (individuftl And nciftl) frtip oater lan^a^e 
ionn (nnlvenal) 

The Moral Judgment of theChild. HyJeanPiaget, Professor 
at the Univeraty of Geneva. i2s. 6d. net. 

This bocik will appeal to an even wider oicie of readers than bis prevunis 
studies. How cmldien think about behaviour is now mvestigated — what 
ideas they form of right and wrong, of justice, of punishment, and of fairness 
m their own games. 

The Gestalt Theory, and the Problem of Configuration. By 
Bruno Petermann. Illustrated, 153. net. 

The importance of the gestalt theory in contemporary psychology cannot 
be gauoaid. Dr Petermann's book reviews the whole subiect, boUt the 
theoetical enunciationa and the ezpenmeatal researches at Wertheimer, 
Kofika, Kdhler, and their colieagues 

The Theory of Fictions. By Jeremy Bentham. Edited, with 
an Introduction and Notes, by C. K. Ogden. las. 6d. net. 
a study of fictfonal influences in every branch of thought, anticipatiiig 
the entire philosophy of ' As If and many of the findings of modem 
linguistic psychol^. 


NEARLY READY 

The Nature of Learning. By George Humphrey, MA., PhJ>., 
Professor oi Philosophy m Queen’s University, Kingston 
Canada. About iss. net. 

The Dynamics of Education. By HtJda Taba. Introduction 
by Professor at Columbia Umversity. About 

xaa 6d. net. 

Che Individual and the Community: a Historical Analysis 
of the Motivating Factors of Social Conduct. By Wen Kern 
Liao, MA., Pk.D. About 15a net. 
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The Nature of Mathematica .... Max Bloch 

The Feychology of Speech Defects S. M. SitnehfioU 

The Turbulent Child M. Wallon 

Piychological Optica D. Me. L. Purdy 

The Theory of Hearing . ... H. Hartndge, D.Se. 

Emotional Ezpreaeion in Birds . F B. Ktrkman 

The Mmd as an Organism .... E. MtUer 

Animal Behavionr H. Munro Fox 

The Psychology of Insects .... J G. Myers 
Coloiir-Harmony C. K. Ogden and James Wood 

Gestalt K. Kogha 

Theory of Medical Diagnosia F. G. Crookshank, M D., F.R C.P. 
Langnage as Symbol and as Expression E. Saptf 

I^ychology of Kinship . B. Malinomkt, D Se 

Social Biology M. Gtnsberg, DJ.xt 

The PhdosophyofLaw .... A.L.Goodkaei 

Tho Psychology of Mathematics . . E.R. Hamilton 

Mathematics for Philoaophers . . G.H. Hardy, FJi S. 

The Psychology of Myths ... C. Elhol Smttk, F.R.S. 
The Pqrchology of Music Edward J. Dent 

Psychology of Primitive Peoples . B. Malinowski, D.Sc. 

Devek^ment of Chmese Thought . Hu Skik 









